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Great truths are portions of the soul of man; 
Great souls are portions of Eternity! 
Each drop of blood that e’er through true 
heart ran 
With lofty message ran for thee and me; 
For God’s law, since the starry song began, 
Hath been, and still forevermore must be, 
That every deed which shall outlast Time’s 
span 
Must goad the soul to be erect and free! 


Slave is no word of deathless lineage 
sprung,— 
Too many noble souls have thought and 
died, 


Too many mighty poets lived and sung, 
And our poor Saxon, from lips purified 
With martyr-fire, throughout the world hath 
rung 
Too long to have God’s holy cause denied. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Republican newspapers continue to 
send forth wails of grief over the nullifi- 
cation of ‘‘popular sovereignty” in the 
recent North Carolina election. ‘Our 
whole system of popular suffrage is im- 
perilled,’’ they cry. Senator Chandler, in 
his comprehensive review of the situation, 
observes: 

Males above 21 who cannot read and 
write and are black shall not vote; whites 
who cannot read and write may vote. 
Every upright court and every honest 
lawyer will hold that such a clause ina 
State Constitution is unconstitutional and 
absolutely void. 

It is no worse for black men than for 
black women to be kept in a subject con- 
dition. Senator Chandler asserts that to 
deprive a citizen of political equality 
makes him a “‘subject,’’ and yet the Sen- 
ator always has opposed woman suffrage, 
morally blind to the fact that it is quite 
as serious to hold a white woman as to 
hold a black man in a state of subjection. 








Mrs. Ida H. Harper, in N. Y. Sun, Aug. 
19, calls attention to these facts, and adds: 


‘*If these colored males are not allowed 
to vote, they shall not be counted in the 
representation,’ says Senator Chandler; 
but he fully sanctions the counting of all 
white disfranchised women to swell the 
basis of representation inthe North, The 
Rochester Post-Express this week closes a 
leading editorial with the grandiloquent 
peroration: ‘Either Southern representa- 
tion in Congress must be reduced, or all 
the people in the South must be allowed 
to vote.’’ All the people—what a satire! 
Popular sovereignty —there is no such 
thing! 





A concrete case of woman’s need of the 
ballot for self-protection has just occurred 
in Chicago. Mrs. Annetta E. McCrea, 
landscape gardener of Lincoln Park, dur- 
ing her six months’ admirable service, has 
received not only the endorsement of the 
park commissioners and the leading ar- 
tists of the city, but the approval of the 
delegates in attendance at the recent con- 
vention of the Outdoor Art Association. 
She it was who planned the already famed 
rose garden, and to her is due the move- 
ment toward “rejuvenating” Lincoln 
Park by doing away with the stiff conven- 
tionality of the regulation gardening. But 
she has been peremptorily dismissed on 
the plea of “economy,” because she re- 
fused to employ incompetent assistants 
and make extravagant contracts to serve 
political ends. 


Mrs. McCrea admits that she has not 
been politic. Though informed that there 
were reasons why certain contractors 
should receive her orders, she invariably 
purchased where she could buy the 
cheapest, hoping that an honest effort 
to give the people the most for their 
money would meet with approval, That 
she succeeded from an economical stand- 
point cannot be doubted, for through her 
wise transactions she has already saved 
the board her year’s salary of $1,200. 
There is no question of her merit, or 
charge of extravagance, and the board of 
commissioners have yet to offer a suffi- 
cient reason for her dismissal. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial on 
the injustice of the case, aptly says: 
‘Political reasons do not warrant the re- 
moval of a competent employé, though 
she be a woman and hence unable to do 
political work.’’ Had Mrs, McCrea been 
a voter, she would not have been re- 
moved, and Chicago would have had the 
benefit of an upright and competent city 
official. 








A considerable body of Sioux Indians, 
hitherto disfranchised wards of the gov- 
ernment, having been compelled by Con- 
gress to go through the form of severing 
their tribal relations and taking land in 
severalty, are at once invested with the 
franchise, and will be factors in the Presi- 
dential election this year. Capt. E. H. 
Allison, who has lived among them, has 
been delegated to instruct them in their 
approaching political duties. He says: 

“This work will take three or four 
months. I shall give them elementary 
lessons in civic duties, and shall try to 
show them what it means for them to be 
citizens of the United States.”’ 

Capt. Allison should amend his state- 
ment. ‘All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States, and of the States wherein 
they reside.”” Women also are citizens. 
Educated, public-spirited American wom- 
en are not the political equals of these 
ignorant Sioux Indians. Civic duties, 
rights, and privileges are limited to 
males. 





The Lucy Stone Club of Worcester, 
Mass., has bought a piece of property and 
a house, which is to be converted into a 
home for aged colored people, and a tem- 
porary home for young girls. In connec- 
tion with it a day nursery will be estab- 
lished, and competent nurses put in under 
an experienced matron. The club mem- 
bers are receiving the earnest support of 
a number of citizens. Mrs, W. M. Cosh- 
burn is the president of the club, and Dr. 
Mary Schuyler treasurer of the fund for 
the maintenance of the new home, 





A California friend gives us the follow- 
ing interesting bit of history: 


‘‘When Mr. William J. Bryan was com- 
ing to California, four years ago, a num- 
ber of Pasadena women, among them the 
chairman of the Equal Suffrage Campaign 
Committee, wrote to him asking him not 
to forget the women in his speech. One 
lady wrote him that it had been said that 
the few but strong words spoken by Mr. 
Debs, when there, had done more for 
woman suffrage among the working men 
than all the women had done, and she 
trusted he would do as much among the 
Democrats and Silver Republicans. These 
letters were handed him by a committee 
that met him at San Berdardino. But, 
although his text was ‘‘the equality of all 
before the law,’’ and although at many 
portions of his speech it seemed as though 
he must include women, not one word did 
he say. I have since learned that he is 
opposed to the enfranchisement of wom- 
en. Mr. Debs is a far better man, a deeper 
thinker, and ambitious only to do what is 
right. Debs is the Wendell Phillips of 
the producing classes.”’ 





MRS. MAYBRICK AND LORD RUSSELL. 

In London, Aug. 21, for the first time 
since her life sentence was imposed 
eleven years ago, Mrs, Florence Maybrick 
had a private interview with her counsel, 
Dr. Clark Bell, of New York, at Aylesbury 
prison. A portion of the time counsel 
gave up to a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press, who, through the courtesy 
of the home office, was granted an oppor- 
tunity to talk to the prisoner. Mrs, May- 
brick is indignant at the attacks made by 
the Liverpool Post on the late Chief Jus- 
tice of England, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
former counsel for the prisoner. 

“The only person up to the present 
who ever saw me alone,” she said to the 
Associated Press representative, ‘‘was the 
Chief Justice. When the assizes were 
here last February, Lord Russell came to 
the prison and asked to see me, as was 
his official right, irrespective of the home 
office, or any one. When he was starting 
to go he said: 

‘* ‘Mrs, Maybrick, I am doing all in my 
power for your release. Whatever hap- 
pens, remember this, that if there is one 
man in England who believes in your in- 
nocence, I am that man.’ 

“It was only by accident that I heard 
of Lord Russell’s death, for I have not 
seen a newspaper for a decade. But I 
could not help but feel that in his death I 
had lost my best friend. It is an outrage, 
in view of his constant and untiring 
efforts and friendship for me, that he 
should be attacked now that he is dead. 
I fully appreciate and am glad of the 
chance to express my gratitude to the 
officials at Washington, and to my friends 
throughout America, especially the ladies, 
for what they are doing. It is that alone 
which has upheld me all these years. I 
have many friends in England, too, and 
cannot but believe the time will soon 
come when these long years of captivity 
will cease, and I shall be restored to my 
mother and my country.” 

Mrs. Maybrick is now 36 years of age. 
She has the prison pallor, but her blue 
eyes, and dark, wavy hair, are still re- 
minders of the attractions which made 
her a bride at 17. She wears the light 
blue check prison costume, with a red 
star on the shoulder, indicative of its 
being her first offence and of her former 
good character. Below this is the letter 
“L,’’ meaning that she is a life prisoner, 
and her prison number, 





Sadie 





A WOMAN’S SUCCESS IN INSURANCE. 


The following interesting account of 
the work of one of the most successful 
life insurance agents in the country, Mrs. 
Louise A, Starkwather, and of the oppor- 
tunities afforded for women in the husi- 
ness is given by Martha Scott Anderson, 
in the Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal: 


The special work of establishing agen- 
cies, in which the work is done among 
women and by women, occupies most of 
Mrs. Starkwather’s time, although inci- 
dentally she writes much insurance, She 
is remarkably successful in both branches 
of this work, which is yearly offering 
more and more attractions for women and 
enlisting more of them. 

In insurance, success is measured by the 
money standard, and Mrs. Starkwather 
commands one of the largest incomes 
based on her own earnings of any woman 
in the country, although the estimates 
vary widely. Her field is especially re- 
lated to the department of instruction, 
and when she goes into a central point, 
where there are a number of agents 
awaiting training, she conducts a regular 
schoo) in which the principles of insur- 
ance are laid down and illustrated. In 
the practical side of the work, Mrs. Stark- 
wather goes with the candidates for 
agents’ commissions, and assists them in 
bringing cases to their conclusion, and in 
writing the applications. At the end of 
the training the company accepts those 
agents who have commended themselves 
by the showing made, and Mrs. Stark- 
wather’s gains are based upon the num- 
ber of agents secured and their business, 
as well as what she secures without their 
coéperation. 

Where a woman’s department is to be 
opened there is a manager to train as 
well as a full quota of agents, and that 
business is very congenial to this success- 
ful woman, who has large capabilities 
and enjoys large undertakings that call 
into play all her faculties. Of the twenty- 
three departments for the special purpose 
of insuring women, maintained by the 
company for which she works, Mrs. 
Starkwather has established eight in per- 
son, and has had some connection with 
all of them. This will indicate the scope 
of her work. 

The first course of instruction given to 
the agents covers a period of six weeks, 
but Mrs, Starkwather’s interest in her 
likely pupils does not cease with this 





formal instruction. With many of them 
she keeps in close touch. She has had 
some notably successful pupils and is 
very proud of them. They are filling 
some of the best positions in the com- 
pany. The Kansas City office has devel- 
oped a number of uncommonly good 
agents, who were selected and trained 
while Mrs. Starkwather was in charge of 
the Missouri and Kansas agency. She 
also secured some good workers in St. 
Louis, among them Miss Theodora Wade- 
worth, who spent several successful years 
in the Minneapolis office, and is now in 
charge of a fine and profitable department 
in lowa, with headquarters at Des Moines. 

It is a matter of surprise that insurance 
agents are so carefully and systematically 
trained. The department of instruction 
of this company not only gives this pre- 
liminary training, but conducts conven- 
tions which add further to the equipment 
of the agent. After an agent has attended 
two of the prescribed conventions, and 
has demonstrated his fitness by writing a 
certain amount of business, he is granted 
a diploma. Mrs, Starkwather was tbe 
first woman to obtain one of these di- 
plomas. The department of instruction 
also prepares the rate books and litera- 
ture, and Mrs. Starkwather has done her 
share of this work, especially in the last 
year. 

One of the most successful of Mrs, 
Starkwather’s enterprises was a Chicago 
office which did business exclusively with 
women. This was elegantly fitted up, 
and employed twenty-four women agents, 
each of whom was especially selected for 
her tact, good address, education, and re- 
finement. In securing agents Mrs. Stark- 
wather seeks the best class of teachers 
and professional women, as they have as 
a basis for their special training the per- 
sonal and intellectual qualifications. Last 
year Mrs. Starkwather felt obliged to 
leave the Chicago office on account of ill- 
health. Rather than entrust it to less 
able hands, the company closed it up and 
scattered the agents among other agencies, 

Mrs, Starkwather was herself a teacher 
seventeen years ago, getting a salary of 
$1,800. She saw that there was not much 
chance of going beyond that in the 
schools. Her attention being called to 
life insurance, she quickly saw great pos- 
sibilities in working among women. 

She confines her work to women, 
although she does not refuse insurance on 
men. Her reasons for working as she 
does are clear and sufficient. They are 
because women are such important fac- 
tors in the world to-day. Women are 
owners of mines and real estate, cattle 
operators, merchants, and manufacturers. 
They have become the representatives of 
miilions of capital. If a woman agent 
enters the field for promiscuous soliciting, 
she immediately becomes the competitor 
of an army of men in a field of labor where 
ninety-nine out of every hundred are in- 
sured, and joining in the search for his 
hundredth man lessens her chance for suc- 
cess; but should she work in a field where 
ninety-nine women out of every hundred 
are not insured, she is not only not out of 
her sphere, but is out of competition. 

A woman cannot make business calls 
upon men to advantage. Neither cana 
man make advantageous business calls 
upon a woman. So the matter has natur- 
ally fallen into the hands of women agents, 
who secure applications from those of 
their own sex with a larger degree of suc- 
cess than men agents have. 

Mrs. Starkwather is an effective and 
able public speaker, and this serves to in- 
troduce her auspiciously. Clubs are de- 
lighted to secure her for a talk, which she 
gives them graciously as a compliment. 
She was at the World’s Fair Congress, 
speaking before the insurance people on 
“The Elimination of the Extra Premium 
on Women Risks,”’ She has stood for 
this object through her whole connection 
with insurance, and has not only achieved 
her purpose in her own company, but has 
contributed largely to its general adoption. 
Her scientific knowledge of insurance en- 
abled her to demonstrate that women were 
not only equally good risks as men, but 
that the advantage-was on their side, on 
account of their better habits of living. 
Ata recent insurance convention which 
Mrs. Starkwather attended, she and some 
other agents with her were invited to the 
platform rather in sport, and when they 
appeared, a speech was called for in much 
the same spirit. Mrs. Starkwather, diplo- 
matically blind to the situation, madea 
speech which completely captured the 
convention, and it was pronounced easily 
the best of the meeting. 

That she is abundantly supplied with 
good sense and judgment is evident from 
her success; but she has a rare gift of hu- 
mor and story-telling, that has contributed 
much to her popularity, especially as a 
speaker. She is a thorough parliamen- 
tarian, and frequently gives drills for 
clubs. This she did regularly in Chicago 
for the teachers’ federation of several 
thousand members. Her appearance, 
which is fine and confidence-inspiring, is 
also an element in her success. She isa 
believer in the rights and privileges of 
women and Susan B, Anthony is her pa- 
tron saint; but she is altogether too tact- 
ful to thrust her opinion on this or any 
other subject upon people. 

Mrs, Starkwather is now living in a 
handsome suite surrounded by books, 
pictures, rugs, and dainty bric.a-brac, and 
her rooms are always the centre for a 
coterie of bright and interesting women. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. ANTHONY MEINHARDT is presi- 
dent of a bank in Burlington, Wis. Her 
son is vice-president and her daughter 
is cashier. 


Miss MARIon CowAn, of Lynn, Mass., 
has been elected chemist for the board of 
health of that city. Miss Cowan is said to 
be the only woman chemist in New Eng- 
land to act in such a capacity. She is 
about thirty-five years of age, and keeps a 
drug store. 


Mrs. S. J. Lipprncort, ‘Grace Green- 
wood,’’ has left Washington and will in 
future reside with her daughter, Mrs, 
Herbert Hall Winslow, at New Rochelle, 
N. Y. For many years Mrs. Lippincott 
has been a leading literary figure at the 
national capital. 


Miss Rose ELIZABETa CLEVELAND, s8is- 
ter of ex-President Cleveland, and Miss 
Ames, daughter of ex-Gov. Ames, of 
Massachusetts, have bought an old home- 
stead on Seven Hundred Acre Island, Me., 
which they are to have remodelled into a 
fine summer residence. 


Mrs. STEPHEN CRANE will write three 
stories interpreting girl life, and corres- 
ponding with the Whilomville stories of 
boys, planned by her husband during his 
fatal illness. Two of the six were com- 
pleted before his death. They will ap- 
pear in Harper’s Bazar under the title of 
“The Cora Stories,” 


Mrs. CLEMENS plays an important part 
in the literary life of her husband, Mark 
Twain, It is said that all he writes passes 
under her censorship; she is his most 
acute critic, and if there is anything which 
does not meet with her approval it goes 
straightway to the wastebasket or is held 
back for revision. 


Miss CLARA PARRISH, one of the 
‘‘white-ribbon”’ round-the-world mission- 
aries, has returned to her home at Paris, 
Ill., where she was given a royal recep- 
tion. The citizens sent a representative 
to Indianapolis to meet her, and when she 
reached Paris 3,000 people greeted her at 
the station. 


Mrs. THEopoRE SurrRo, of New York, 
is henceforth entitled to write ‘*Mus. 
Doc,’’ after her name. She is one of only 
two women in the English-speaking world 
with the same distinction. The other is 
the Princess of Wales. Mrs. Sutro recent- 
ly received this rare degree from the 
hands of Dr. Ernst Eberhard, president 
of the Grand Conservatory of Music of the 
city of New York. 


Mrs, OLLIE NORTHLANE, of Sioux 
City, lowa, who is just a trifle over five 
feet tall, and weighs only about one hun- 
dred pounds, is a professional cattle- 
buyer, and is said to be one of the best 
judges of live stock in the country. She 
spends most of her time on the road for a 
large Western commission house, and 
earns an exceedingly handsome income, 
Few men are as quick in judging a herd 
of cattle. 


Miss S. 8S. W. Perkins, of Concord, be- 
fore the Biennial of the Federations at 
Milwaukee, said that there are in the 


‘United States 9,000 or 10,000 ‘‘woman’s 


clubs,”’ calling together and organizing 
great groups of women, who are pledged, 
either directly or indirectly, to stand for 
the higher influences in our civilization. 
To be part of a federation like this is to 
share responsibility for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the whole. 


THE Hon. Mrs. T. TALBor, of London, 
was the founder of the Parochial Mission 
Women’s Association, which has flourished 
for forty years. It aims to provide poor 
parishes with the services of competent 
mission women, who befriend the poor in 
every Way. They visit and nurse the sick, 
and hold mothers’ meetings, teaching the 
mothers thrift and economy in their 
homes. They collect the pennies saved 
by the poor and deposit them in a provi- 
dent fund, which is one of the most use- 
ful branches of their work. 


- Miss Frances A, VAN SANDFORD, of 
Albany, N. Y., was admitted to the bar at 
the recent examination held in the third 
judicial district, of New York. Miss Van 
Sandford is of the oldest and best Al- 
bany Dutch ancestry, and has had educa- 
tional training in the Albany Academy 
and the State Normal College. She grad- 
uated from the Albany Law School June 
30. For the past four years she has been 
employed in the office of Mr. Hun, who 
publishes in Albany the New York State 
Reports of the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts. 
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4 SUMMER'S OUTING IN THE PROVINCES. 

We were two women, young enough to 
enjoy ourselves and old enough to go 
about alone without causing scandal, and 
we determined to have a good time for 
one summer that should be different from 
all previous good times. 

Where should we go? that was the first 
question. New Hampshire? Our purses 
did not permit hotels, and we had tried 
the farmhouses which advertise fresh 
milk, air, and berries, until we were tired 
of them. 

Maine had al! the disadvantages of New 
Hampshire, with an added likelihood of a 
scarcity of meat. 

Some one suggested the Provinces; 
Prince Edward’s Island, or Nova Scotia. 
It sounded expensive, but we got some 
folders of the International Steamship 
Company and counted the cost. A little 
over sixteen dollars for the round trip to 
Charlottetown; a state-room both ways, 
and hotel expenses in St. John, brought it 
up to a few cents less than twenty dollars. 
We knew we must eat to live while we 
were on the way, but we decided to carry 
lunches for the first part of the trip and 
perbaps for the whole of it. 

Our only friend on the Island told me 
we could get the very best board in the 
country for four dollars a week. We 
wanted to stay six weeks, so with twenty- 
four dollars for our board, twenty dollars 
for our travelling expenses, and an extra 
eleven dollars apiece for incidentals, to- 
gether with an abundant lunch, we 
started. 

We took the day-boat for St. John, New 
Brunswick, stopping at Portland. I don’t 
believe there is a day’s sail, in the Old 
World or the New, more completely de- 
lightful than that trip to Portland. When 
the summer sun falls on “the green isles of 
Casco Bay,’’ and Portland lies before you 
like a city built in a forest, you think of 
Longfellow’s boyhood, and ‘*‘The Pear! of 
Orr’s Island.’’ All your cares and troubles 
fade away until you feel that nothing is 

left but a holiday. 

By supper time our lunch basket was 
not very tempting. We looked at it, and 
at our twenty-two dollars (we had clubbed 
our resources) and we decided that fifty 
cents for supper would be well invested. 
Some one had told us gruesome tales of the 
uneatable meals served on the Province 
boats; but we decided they must have 
been the invention of some one who 
wanted to save his fifty cents, to whom 
the grapes were sour. The supper was of 
the best. I have eaten first-cabin fare on 
a crack Cunarder since, which was not as 
good. 

It was moonlight, and we went on deck 
and watched the wake of light which the 
steamer seemed to make and revelled 
in sentiment. 

The next morning we went ashore at 
Eastport and smelled the sardine factory, 
and walked up the main street, and felt 
very cosmopolitan and travelled. The 
revenue officers came on board at East- 
port, and after we sailed we all went down 
into the hold to have our trunks examined. 
Even that we found delightful; it made us 
feel that we were indeed bound for a 
foreign land. 

We got into St. John at about four in 
the afternoon; the boat was late, I have 
forgotten why. The noise of the cabmen 
on the long pier was deafening, but we 
had been warned of that and told the way. 
So keeping a tight hold of our hand bag- 
gage (our trunks were checked through) 
we ran the gauntlet to the street, turned 
to the left, and in less than five minutes 
were safe in the New Victoria. There we 
put cold cream on our faces and tried to 
make ourselves presentable, but we 
couldn’t, 60 we put on veils and went 
down to supper. We had a very good 
supper, with any quantity of tiny wild 
strawberries although it was late in July; 
then we went out to find a grave-yard. I 
always go and look at grave-yards when I 
am feeling happy. We went to bed early 
because the train starts at seven in the 
morning and that is six by Boston time. 

In the morning we took the horse-cars 
to the station, and soon we were steaming 
across New Brunswick, hilly country on 
either side of the track, covered with what 
looked like the forest primeval. Little lone- 
ly cabins with patches of cleared land un- 
der the shelter of the hills, more prosper- 
ous-looking farms on the lower land and 
an occasional small village met our gaze as 
we looked eagerly from the car windows. 
Not magnificent scenery by any means, 
but interesting to people who had travel- 
led but little. i 

On the train we began to realize that we 
had left our own country behind. Our 
fellow traveilers were friendly; they 
talked pleasantly without being in the 
least inquisitive. I myself got acquainted 
with five or six, and my companion with 
as many more. We did not sit together 
all the time, because we were certain of 
seeing a good deal of each other anyway, 

and we thought we would see other peo- 
ple while we could. I became acquainted 
with one young woman who had travelled 


alone, part of the way second class, from 
Southern California. She was an Irish 
Protestant by birth, a governess by profes- 
sion, and had lived on a ranch in Cali- 
fornia, with three brothers and three male 
cousins, forty miles from a post-office and 
sixty miles from a dressmaker, for three 
years. She told me that when her travel- 
ling dress came home there was no pocket 
in it, and as her band was lame from a 
horseback accident so that she could not 
sew, her brother, ‘‘me eldest brother,” as 
she said, carried that gown back that 
sixty miles and waited for the dressmaker 
to put that pocket into it. She was go- 
ing to visit relatives who had ‘‘come out 
to the colonies’’ thirty years before; rela- 
tives she had neverseen. Now what do 
you think this venturesome young woman 
looked like? a strong-minded woman? Not 
a bit. She was a little, shrinking, timid 
creature who jumped up and seized her 
bag at every station, and implored the 
conductor every time he passed, not to 
forget to put her off at Salmon River. I 
am convinced that various strangers had 
taken care of her, on every stage of that 
long journey. I assumed all charge of 
her at once, listened when the conductor 
called the stations, assured her that her 
‘*boxes’’ were safe as long as she held on to 
her checks, and finally helped her off at 
Salmon River, with her two tin boxes, 
three linen bags, one leather bag, and a 
covered bird-cage. I have seen people 
travel with like impedimenta in England 
and on the Continent since, but it was new 
to me then and I looked at it in amaze- 
ment. 

My next acquaintances were a woman 
and her husband and a dog. I spoke to 
the dog, and his mistress immediately an- 
swered me. She told me al) about her- 
self. She said she had married above her. 
She had never expected to make such a 
match. She waited at this point for me 
to go into raptures, whether over her 
husband, her own luck, or the dog, I was 
uncertain; so I expressed general surprise 
and incredulity, and that satisfied ber. 
She said she had never had but one trou. 
ble, and, in answer to my sympathetic look 
of inquiry, observed that the dog was 
growing and would be big by and by. I 
told her to give it gin every day and stop its 
growth. I really do not know how I came 
to be possessed of this curious bit of in- 
formation, but I have thought since that 
perhaps I deduced it from something 
about the Infant Phenomenon in Nicholas 
Nickleby. She almost shrieked with de- 
light when [ told her, and immediately 
called her husband from another seat to 
share her joy. He was just as pleased, 
and after a few words exchanged in an 
undertone, he invited me and ny ‘‘friend” 
to come and spend a fortnight or a month 
at his mother’s house up at the north end 
of the Island. I looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Does she keep boarders?” I asked. 

‘*No, she has no need for lodgers,’’ he 
answered, evidently rather hurt in his 
pride. 

“But I don’t know her,’ I said, ‘‘and 
she never heard of me. What would she 
think if you were to bring two utter 
strangers to her?”’ 

‘‘She’d think herself very lucky to get 
you,” he said, and he really seemed to 
mean it. 

I pacified him by telling him we were 
expected in another part of the Island and 
presently changed my seat, on the lookout 
for new experiences, 

My next acquaintances were a man 
and his wife and eleven children, going 
down to the grandparents’ home for a 
month’s vacation. Some one else told me 
that the man was the ‘‘smartest’” drum- 
mer in New York State, but what he 
seemed chiefly interested in was babies. 
He told me the name, age, temperament, 
and disposition of all the eleven, with the 
dates and particulars of their ‘‘having had 
all the infantile diseases,’’aud the amounts 
of the several doctors’ bills. By the time 
I had worked down to the baby, we were 
at Point du Chene and went on board the 
boat which was to take us to Summerside. 
The day was perfect, the boat large and 
comfortable, and the sea smooth. 

MABEL ELLERY ADAMS. 
(To be continued.) 





BAZAR NOTES. 





By far the most notable and valuable 
contribution promised to the Bazar is a 
painting by the famous William Keith, of 
California. That he will give this can- 
vas is due to the active interest of his 
wife in the suffrage cause, of which she 
was an outspoken advocate during the 
campaign a few years ago in that State. 
Perhaps to appreciate this gift, those of 
us who are not in touch with art circles 
will need to be told that Mr. Keith’s 
paintings are hung side by side with those 
of the old masters in fine collections in his 
own State. This is a crucial test to which 
to put any modern artist, but William 
Keith can afford to stand it. Of him a 
writer in a California magazine says: ‘“‘He 
is unspoiled by the modern commercial- 








ism. He paints as the immortals painted 
—as all must paint who are to be im- 
mortal—with absolute sincerity as well as 
mastery. He can do it because he is full 
of material. A long life of strenuous 
study has equipped him. And a man 
turned of sixty, growing every day! 
Keith is doing nobler work than ever be- 
fore, increasing a range of technic already 
marvellous, gaining higher mastery yet 
of the colors in which he was already a 
wizard, and unspoiled as a child.” 

For several years Mr. Keith’s Sunset 
in the Woods has been on the walls of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
His pictures are well known in New York, 
and are handled by famous New York art 
dealers. The only condition connected 
with this gift is, that Mr. Keith intends to 
put the price upon the painting. We do 
not doubt that the painting will be eagerly 
looked for by New York picture lovers, 
and certainly its presence at the Bazar 
will add dignity to the occasion, 

A word in regard to Mr. Keith’s method 
may be of interest, as stated in the Maga- 
zine of the University of California: ‘*Mr. 
Keith no longer paints in the presence of 
his landscape. He takes every morning 
his long walks, every summer his months 
of solitude in the mountains, making 
studies, catching a new light on the face 
of nature, spreading upon the canvas of 
the mind new beauty—saturating himself 
with natural form and its significance; 
and then in the solitude of his studio he 
summons up the spirit of some beautiful 
landscape. It has become a thing of the 
mind, and then the sublime, or the beauti- 
ful, grows upon the canvas in spiritual 
unity. 

““*T cannot paint in the presence of 
Nature,’ said Mr. Keith. ‘Every flower, 
every blade of grass cries out, ‘Put me in; 
put me in.’ Then there is change all 
the time. The only thing a poor bewil- 
dered artist can do is to seize in his mind 
some flash of sun upon tree, some light 
of God in the sky, brood upon it, work it 
into his soul, and some day—suddenly, 
before he knows it, he has fixed his 
thought—God’s thought he hopes it may 
be—upon the canvas.’ ”’ 

We are to be congratulated upon Mrs. 
Keith’s interest in the cause which brings 
us this generous gift. 

RACHEL FostER AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 





COLLEGE SETTLEMENT EXTENSION. 

The editor of Harper's Bazar gives 
some practical suggestions this week in 
an article on ‘‘College Settlement Exten- 
sion.”’ She asks: 

‘Have you ever thought that the col- 
lege settlement idea may be carried out 
by every woman with her own home as 
a centre of operation? This idea is to 
uplift the ignorant and unfortunate ones 
of earth by promoting social intercourse 
between them and their superiors in 
wealth and culture. It is commonly ef- 
fected by a group of courageous college 
women establishing their home in a poor 
district, and making this home a social 
centre of the neighborhood, from which 
point radiate various educational, chari- 
table, and reform enterprises, also muni- 
cipal power to improve sanitary condi- 
tions of the surroundings. 

“But college women and a settlement 
in the slums are not indispensable to the 
success of this idea. It admits of simple 
application in the every day experience of 
every fortune-favored woman. Make your 
industrial relations in the world the basis 
of your social relations. Cultivate the 
acquaintance of the people who serve you 
in trade. Know the girls behind tbe 
counter in shops where you deal. Reach 
the families of men who deliver goods at 
your house. Get the confidence and 
sympathy of your seamstress, your laun 
dress—even perhaps your cook. Put all 
these people by whose labor you live on 
your visiting list. Go to see them in 
their homes. Let them have the benefit 
there of the superior culture and refine- 
ment which you command by no merit of 
your own, but by an accident of circum- 
stance or happy chance of heredity. 
Direct your social power to elevate their 
homes to the moral, intellectual, and 
artistic level of your own. Use your 
influence with the city fathers, if you find 
a home unfit for human life and a dis- 
couragement to the soul of humanity. 
Invite these people to visit you, and make 
them feel the truth that you are better off 
than they only because they afford you 
the rich blessing of giving. 

“These less favored ones possess the 
greatest grace of life which peculiarly 
belongs to him that hath not this world’s 
goods—the grace of receiving, without 
which the blessedness of giving is denied 
you. Make them understand this. Make 
them know that your happiness as well 
as theirs depends upon your mutual pur- 
pose to level up the inequalities of world- 
ly circumstance. The people, by the sweat 
of whose brow we live, are the near kin 
of our soul. Having their interests at 





heart in our every-day pursuits, we go be- 
hind the scenes where we barter and sell. 
If a sweat shop is there, we find it. We 
reach the slums, not in the course of 
sociological experiment, but in the nat- 
ural trend of our business affairs, as we 
follow this, conscious always of the needs 
of humanity and the resources within our- 
selves, This is a practical reform and an 
easy one—to love the people who serve 
us.”’ 





A VASSAR ENTERPRISE IN ATLANTA'S 
SCHOOLS. 


Vassar women are proverbially loyal 
and patriotic. Perhaps they never forget 
the Greek spirit of joy and beauty in the 
college, the physical and mental zest of 
living, the gaily gowned little figures who 
wander between dinner and chapel over 
the green campus, and mingle both bas- 
ket-ball and tennis with heated arguments 
on Shakespeare’s conception of the Tragic 
Hero, 

Whatever its cause may be, the Vassar 
girl is loyal, and her loyalty takes one un. 
failing form: ‘‘We must do something to 
help the college, to make the Vassar in- 
fluence felt in our community.”’ 

This is illustrated again and again, as it 
is just now by a little story which comes 
from Atlanta. 

Three years ago last September, the 
Vassar forces in Atlanta consisted of one 
graduate, and possibly half a dozen sopho- 
mores and freshmen. ‘hey met one day 
and formed a Vassar Club, with the 
avowed object of “furthering the interests 
of Vassar in the South.’”’ The object was 
carried out with a true missionary zeal. 
Several little receptions and luncheons 
were given; timid aspirants for college 
joys were invited, with their mothers; the 
zeal of the aspirants was quickened by 
college blue-printa and college yarns; the 
mothers were immediately informed that 
Vassar had an infirmary, two physicians, 
trained nurses, and a telegraph office; also 
that epidemics were most infrequent, and 
that no student, even from the South, had 
ever frozen to death. 

As a result of this policy, the club grew, 
and last June its members faced the en- 
couraging fact that they had ‘‘several’’ 
Vassar graduates—about half a dozen, in 
fact. 

Now, half a dozen Vassar girls are as a 
legion of ordinary mortals in point of en- 
terprise and public spirit. So these six, 
and the undergraduates, sat them down, 
and meditated as to how they could be 
most profitable to the community. 

One of the members of the club had 
taught in the city night school, and she 
suggested that this would be a profitable 
field for work. Most of the pupils of the 
school were newsboys and factory hands, 
with a goodly sprinkling of foreigners; a 
majority of them lived in the suburbs, and, 
though living on hurried six o'clock 
breakfasts and odd luncheons, had no 
time to go home for supper before school, 
and on winter nights they were adrift in 
the streets from the end of work time un- 
til seven, when the school began. 

It was very touching to hear of boys and 
full grown men working, after a*hard day’s 
labor, without supper until 10 o’clock, in 
order to secure the education which had 
been denied them. 

Indeed, as the tireless little President of 
the Vassarites said: ‘‘My heart goes out 
to a boy who’ll work all day, and then try 
to get an education at night. He’s 
plucky.” 

So the club decided to help these boys, 
and, when the school opened in the fall, 
their plans were formed. They appealed 
to the Board of Education for the use of a 
large vacant room in the night school, and 
this was generously granted them. Then 
they equipped this as a supper and read- 
ing room. A big screen hid a gas stove in 
a corner; a long table was covered with 
white oil-cloth for the lunch counter; 
camp stools served for seats; and a cash- 
ier’s table was secured. Curtains were 
hung in the corridors, and magazines and 
games placed on smaller tables. Then the 
club secured a model matron, who pre- 
sided in the room, and _ with the assistance 
of a colored maid, also did the cooking 
and serving. 

Thus equipped, the room was turned 
over to the boys. They were told that it 
was to be their own club room; that any 
night school boy who desired it, could use 
the games and magazines for an hour each 
day before the school opened, and that 
supper could be procured each right by 
tickets purchased from the treasurer— 
which position the principal of the school 
very kindly offered to fill. The supper 
was a very simple one, of soup, milk, 
bread, potatoes, and fruit, and the articles 
were sold separately, so that the possessor 
of only a cent could get a glass of milk 
and some bread, while the spender of five 
cents enjoyed the complete bill of fare. 

All the equipment, the fuel, and the 
light were given to the club, and the 
members of the club bore the expense of 
the matron and servant. It was intended 
to make the boys pay the actual cost of 








the ingredients served. This was not 
completely realized in the first experiment 
year, but it would have been entirely pos. 
sible in a larger school. The boys paid 
for everything they ate, except the sup- 
pers for Thanksgiving and Christmas— 
these were “treats,” to which all the 
school was invited. And they came, radi- 
antly happy and perfectly silent in their 
devotion to the feast. One little boy wag 
awe-struck at tasting ‘‘real jelly; another 
when asked whether he had enough, re. 
plied concisely, but pathetically, ‘‘Yes’m, 
for once.”’ 

At least one thing grew out of the work 
which its founders had not anticipated; for 
several friends of the school arranged a 
charmingly illustrated travel lecture, over 
which the boys went wild, and they have 
promised to arrange a little lecture course, 

The irregular attendance of the school— 
its greatest difficulty—was improved by 
the possibility of obtaining supper there; 
the tables of games were very popular in- 
deed, and the improvement in the boys’ 
manners was marked. But best of all, 
the boys realized, through personal visits 
of the Vassarites and their friends, that 
people in the city were interested in them, 
and in their struggles for an education, 
and their expressions of gratitude for this 
were really very touching; so touching as 
to more than repay the college people for 
the little work and worry which the plan 
had cost. 

This is only a little enterprise, and but 
one of hundreds which are being carried 
on everywhere by Vassar women in their 
loyalty to the college and its ideals—the 
beauty of thought, and the sympathy, the 
helpfulness and comradeship which comes 
from increased knowledge.—Emma_ lL, 
Garrett, in the South Carolina Keystone. 





WOMEN AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


An observant Girton graduate, when 
asked by the writer during a recent ram- 
ble through the World’s Fair what par- 
ticular feature of the Exposition made 
the most impression upon her, unhesi- 
tatingly replied: ‘‘The fact that, at no 
matter what hour, whether morning, 
noon, or night, one invariably sees so 
many more women than men.’’ We were 
walking along the Rue des Nations at the 
moment, and it occurred to me to verify 
then and there this statement, so far as 
could be done by personal observation. 

At the entrance to the German National 
Pavilion there was a group of eighty-nine 
persons awaiting admission to the Fred- 
erick the Great collection of Louis XV. 
pictures and furniture. We found that 
there were fifty-eight women in this 
group of eighty-nine. We then passed 
through the gay little street of foreign 
restaurants just as the gun from the Eiffel 
Tower indicated that it was noon. The 
tables were already filled, forthe break- 
fast hour at the Exposition extends from 
11 until nearly 2. A rough count of noses 
at six restaurants resulted in further evi- 
dence of the truth of the Girton grad- 
uate’s statement. Calculations made at 
four entrance gates gave the same result. 
We then went to the Salle des Illusions, 
where groups of four hundred persons are 
admitted at each representation. Our 
group of four hundred contained 260 
women Subsequent visits to various 
theatres in the Exposition, extending over 
a period of several days, showed that 
everywhere the women outnumbered the 
men. Rough estimates indicated that at 
the Theatre Loie Fuller, where the grace- 
ful little Sadda Yacco, described as the 
Japanese Duse, gives nightly perform- 
ances, over 60 per cent. of the audience 
were women. At the neighboring theatre 
of the Roulotte, where a merry variety 
show goes on, it was found that 55 per 
cent. of the spectators were women. 
About the same proportion of women to 
men was noted at the theatres of Les Bon- 
hommes Guillaume, at the Vieux Paris 
Theatre, where the Colonne Orchestra 
plays, and at the Palais de la Dance, where 
international ballets are produced after- 
noon and evening. On every occasion 
that counts could be made with any ap- 
proach to accuracy, it was found that the 
fair sex predominated. Upon inquiry at 
the offices of the Commissary-General of 
the Exposition it was ascertained that 
there is no official count or control giving 
the exact proportion of male and female 
entrances, but in the opinion of the heads 
of the various departments of the Expo- 
sition there are more women than men 
who visit the World’s Fair. 

It would, of course, be an exaggeration 
to call the fair a woman’s exposition, al- 
though its main entrance is surmounted 
by a monumental statue of ‘La Paris- 
ienne.” A femalé charioteer is the high- 
est and most prominent figure rising 
above the quadriga on top of the Expo- 
sition’s most ambitious edifice, the Grand 
Palace; other female figures preside over 
the Petit Palace, the Chateau d’Eau, and 
the Palace of Electricity, which gives the 
keynote to the entire show. The first 
royal visitor to the Exposition was a Ww0- 
man—the Queen of Saxony. The persons 
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who have so far purchased the rarest and 
most beautiful masterpieces at the Expo- 
sition are women—the Princess Ténicheff, 
of Russia, and the Baroness Alphonse de 
Rothschild, who is making important ad- 
ditions to her already famous collections. 
It was, moreover, on July 3 that the finest 
tribute ever offered to France exclusively 
by womankind, the statue of Washing- 
ton, was unveiled on the Place de Tena by 
Mrs. Daniel Manning and Mrs. Jobn P. 
Jones, in behalf .of the women of the 
United States. It is nevertheless true that, 
as stated by Mrs. John A. Logan, the 
management of the Exposition has been 
against separate woman’s exhibits, but the 
other woman commissioners have been 
duly recognized whenever they have pre- 
sented proper credentials, and have re- 
ceived everywhere the greatest official 
courtesy and consideration. 

Among the distinctly feminine features 
of the fair are the Palace of Costume, 
where the fashions that prevailed at each 
period in French history from the days of 
the Medicis to the Third Republic are so 
admirably displayed; the superb exhibits 
of the leading Parisian dressmakers, hat- 
makers and linen drapers; the ‘‘Fronde’”’ 
newspaper, written, edited, printed, pub- 
lished and sold exclusively by women; the 
woman’s congress, where women dele- 
gates meet daily, and,above all, the Palace 
de la Femme, in the Champ de Mars. 

The Palais de la Femme is a large, high 
building, with a facade in pure white 
plaster, and constructed in the Louis 
XV. style. It is situated just to the 
west of the Eiffel Tower. It is a woman’s 
sanctuary, and contains illustrations of 
woman’s progress during the century. 
The ground floor is devoted to needle- 
work, and comprises specimens reaching 
almost as far back as the days of Pene- 
lope, and coming down to the latest bits 
of handiwork of the seamstresses of the 
Boulevard du Temple. The principal 
part of the palace serves as an art gallery, 
containing statues of Jeanne d’ Arc, Cath- 
erine of Russia, Elizabeth of England, 
Isabella of Castile, Maria Theresa of 
Austria, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
There are paintings by Rosa Bonheur, 
Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, Mile. Louise 
Abbéma, Miss Klumpke, Miss Consuelo 
Fould, ard other well-known women 
artists. There are statuettes by Sarah 
Bernhardt and by Mme, Dieulafoy. In 
another portion of the building may be 
seen objects, sketches, and diagrams illus- 
trating the advance made by women in 
education, housewifery, cookery, and 
science. The walls and staircases are 
covered with an infinity of tables and 
charts. From one of these it appears that 
out of one hundred living representatives 
of the fair sex, forty-four are not yet mar- 
ried, four never will be, and fifty-two 
remain on the list of those already mar- 
ried, but whether happily or otherwise, 
is not stated. Other tables tell us that 
the average age of marriage is, for wom- 
en, twenty-three years and five months. 
Each family comprises on the average 
three children, not two, as has hitherto 
been supposed. Families of more than 
seven children are very rare—only twenty- 
two out of one thousand. The duration 
of married life furnishes an interesting 
topic. The average period of a legitimate 
union is twenty-seven years; the average 
age at which women die is thirty-seven, 
while the average man has no right to 
expect to live more than thirty-three 
years. The data are supplied not from 
French women alone, but the women of 
all the countries, wherever trustworthy 
statistics exist, are made the basis of the 
calculations. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of 
the Palais de la Femme is its cool and 
delightful theatre, which is managed by 
Mme. Léon Pégard, and where all the 
performers are women or girls, the only 
men on the premises being the scene 
shifters, electricians and firemen. There is 
a delightful ballet and pantomime danced 
and acted by young women, whose ages 
vary from twelve to sixteen. There isa 
remarkable reconstruction of the daily life 
of Marie Antoinette at the Petit Trianon. 
It is a graceful little one-act play, written 
by Mme. Jenny Thénard, and excellently 
acted by the stock company of the Palais 
dela Femme, which has been organized 
and selected by a number of great Paris- 
ian women and theatrical amateurs, in- 
cluding the Duchesse D’Uzés, the Duch- 
esse de Rohan and the Princess de Bi- 
besco. 

Among the most successful of the pér- 
formers is Mile. Suzanne Aumont, who 
plays the part of the Princesse de Lam- 
balle, the favorite companion of Marie 
Antoinette, and whose dancing in ‘‘Le 
Menuet Royal,” the ‘‘Pavane,” is much 
admired. Mlle. Aumont made her début 
at the Chatelet, Thédtrein the ‘Pirates de 
la Savane,’’ as a figurante when only five 
years old. She comes of an old theatrical 
family, her father, her mother, and her 
grandfather having all been connected 
with some one or other of the Parisian 
theatres. She earned her living at the 
‘theatres, and at the same time attended 





the public schools, and took her diploma 
as governess (institutrice) when only six- 
teen. She acted with Mme, Sarah Bern- 
hardt in “Frou Frou” and other plays in 
London, and now, by her success in the 
Marie Antoinette plays at the Thédtre du 
Palais de la Femme, has become greatly 
in vogue for theatrical performances at 
the private entertainments given by the 
leaders of Parisian society. 

On Fridays there are excellent musical 
performances at the Palais de la Femme, 
given by artistes such as Mme, Gabriel 
Ferrari, Mile. Chaminade, Mme. Roger- 
Miclos, Mile, Galitzine, and others. There 
is a coquettish little tea-room with a ve- 
randa attached to the Palais de la Femme, 
and a first-rate restaurant, where the 
cooking is done, not by chefs, but by 
good old-fashioned women, who have 
really earned their cordon bleu. The 
Palais dela Femme serves moreover as a 
sort of women’s club in the Exhibition. 
It is frequented by large numbers of wom- 
en visitors, who, for the entrance fee of 
one franc each, are provided with com- 
fortable armchairs, writing materials, 
theatrical and musical entertainments, 
galleries of paintings and sculpture. It is 
beautifully furnished and decorated, but 
owing to the large sums expended in pay- 
ment for the concession, and owing to the 
great cost of the buildings, its financial 
success is somewhat doubtful. It is an 
excellent institution, however, and is a 
perfect boon to single women of French 
or other nationality who visit the World’s 
Fair.—Paris Correspondence, N. Y. Trib- 
une. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, in a “lay edi- 
torial’ in the Chicago Tribune, admits 
that women’s skirts are great gatherers of 
infection germs, but urges that this femi- 
nine violation of the laws of sanitation is 
more than offset by the masculine habit of 
infecting the infant’s lungs with nicotine, 
and later along of introducing his son to 
various beverages which have in them- 
selves absolutely only harm to him and to 
future generations. 

The Nancy Hanks Lincoln Monument 
Association, of which Governor Mount, of 
Indiana, is the head, has accepted a de- 
sign for a monument to be erected over 
the grave of Abraham Lincoln’s mother, 
in Spencer County, Ind. In building it 
there will be used as much granite as pos- 
sible from the National Lincoln Monu- 
ment in Springfield, Ill., and stone from 
the temporary receiving vault where the 
body of Lincoln rests. 

The advisability of lessening the work 
of the brain during the very hot weather, 
is shown by a physician, who says: “If it 
is a possible thing, and most things are 
possible if one thinks them so, drop study, 
writing, or other concentrated brain work 
on a day when the heat is excessive. It 
may take six months to recover from three 
or four hours’ work undertaken under 
such conditions. The high temperature 
of the body in itself puts a great tension 
upon the brain, and additional effort at 
that time increases its burden to the point 
of geuuine strain.” 

From an orphan asylum in St. Louis, 
Mo., comes an interesting story. A mil- 
lionaire of that city, with his wife, visited 
the institution, and while in the nursery 
stopped to admire a pretty boy just wak- 
ing froma nap. The baby smiled at the 
millionaire’s wife, and stretching his 
chubby arms toward her, said: ‘'Take 
baby.” She took him in her arms, and 
the child laughed gleefully, as he com- 
manded: ‘Pretty mother, kiss baby.” 
The rich man and his wife looked at each’ 
other, and the same thought flashed into 
both minds, as their home was childless. 
When they left the building the golden- 
haired boy was taken to the carriage, and 
the orphan asylum had a vacancy. 





HUMOROUS. 


Talk about women being flighty! Look 
at bank cashiers. 





It is not libellous to call a man a crank, 
but it is wise to observe his size before 
doing so.— Boston Globe. 


A little boy on his first visit to the sea- 
side, seeing a steamer approach, called 
out excitedly, ‘‘Oh, mamma, there’s a big 
locomotive taking a bath!’’ 


Tommy—Papa, a stag-party is a party 
of men, isn’t it? 

Papa—Yes, my son. 

Tommy—Then stagnation would be a 
nation where there weren’t any women, 
wouldn’t it ?—Philadelphia Record. 


Lightning-rod Agent—It’s dangerous to 
be under this tree in a thunder storm, 
One of us might get killed. 

Victim—Well, if you are killed, you 
won’t be able to talk any more; and, if I 
am killed, I can’t hear you. So I guess 
we'd better stay.—Life. 


Atarecent examination, the question 
was put to a class of little ones, ‘‘Who 
makes the laws?’ ‘‘Congress,”’ was the 
reply. ‘How is Congress divided?” was 
the next question. A little girl raised her 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Rew: rd 
for any case of Catarrh that canno. be 
cured by Hal)l’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Curnry & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KInNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of thesystem. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





hand. ‘Well,” said the examiner, ‘‘Sallie, 
what do you say?’ Instantly, with an 
air of confidence and triumph, the answer 
came, ‘Civilized, half-civilized, and sav- 
age.”’ 

A clergyman, requested to preach on 
the toboggan, chose as his text, the last 
clause of the first verse of the twenty- 
sixth Psalm, ‘Therefore I shall not slide.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MISS FRET AND MISS LAUGH. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Cries little Miss Fret, 
In a very great pet: 
“T hate this warm weather! It’s horrid to 
tan! 
It scorches my nose, 
And it blisters my toes, 
And wherever I go I must carry a fan! ’’ 


Chirps little Miss Laugh: 

“Why I couldn’t tell half 

ba ies I am having this bright summer 

ay! 

I sing through the hours, 

And cull the bright flowers, 

And ride like a queen in the sweet-smelling 

hay!”’ —Margaret E. Sangster 





TWO LITTLE VAGRANTS. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY, 


A large red moon of May hung just 
above the feathery tree-tops. Cool, de- 
licious airs blew wood fragrances alluring- 
ly to the dilated nostrils of the white 
cow, facing the homeward path reluctant- 
ly, under the persuasions of Peggy’s wil- 
low switch. It was hardly dark yet, al- 
though the May moon was up; and in the 
west there were still fragments of violet 
cloud and a still shining band of greenish 
gold, where the sunset fires had burned, 

Suddenly Peggy started. Her brother 
Sandy’s yellow dog, Cap, having presum- 
ably lost his rather uncertain master, was 
calmly following her: and there, not ten 
paces ahead of the reluctant cow, there, 
in the open road, a little brown rabbit 
loped along, not hurrying itself for any 
other travellers, after the leisurely fashion 
of vagrants. 

Peggy loved the rabbit: she, also, was 
by ancient right a wood vagrant. Her 
very tasks and duties—driving home the 
white cow at evening from her sylvan pas- 
tures, where all day long she had cropped 
sweet opening buds and browsed on ten- 
der young leaves and grass-blades; the 
gathering berries (huckle-berries, shining 
black and bursting with juice, red straw- 
berries, under the pines, wild raspberries, 
by the creek), to eke out the slender fam- 
ily income by their sale—were no other 
than lawful vagrancy; and Peggy dearly 
loved the forest and her fellow-vagrants, 
winged or four-footed and furry, that 
lived therein. 

She glanced apprehensively at Cap; but 
the spell of the twilight truce was upon 
him, and he trotted peacefully in her rear, 
seeming to take no heed of the rabbit. All 
too soon, however, a little tell-tale wind 
sprang up. The rabbit saw its ancient 
enemy lift his head and snifftheair. The 
spell was broken. With a sudden leap, 
gray Fur-foot plunged into the sweet en- 
tanglement of yarrow, meadow-rue, and 
milkweeds, and vanished, only a leaf-rip- 
ple remaining for a brief instant to trace 
the underground way. 

Many unusual things happen in the 
woods, and Peggy had had experiences. 
One day, when nothing stirred save some 
shadow-folk, and there was no sound but 
the wind’s gossip, Peggy was startled by a 
long, clear, musical bird’s call. It seemed 
very far off, and yet, near, high as the 
tree-tops and low as her own heart. It 
talked of forgotten things, as the wind 
did, penetrating, wistful, sweet, rising 
from the water’s edge, Peggy fancied, as it 
sounded asecond time. She did not know 
what bird it could be. Never had cardi- 
nal, oriole, thrush, sung so to her before, 
She hastened toward the water. All was 
still there; but presently it came again, 
this time farther off, where the water 
trickled over the gray stones. Peggy 
crept breathlessly forward, scratched by 
the briers, buffeted by the low branches, 
only fearing to miss her quest. She was 
there; and, low! the voice was behind her. 
Then it was answered, lower down the 
hill-slope and across the sunny glade. She 
followed it here and there, but could not 





catch even a flutter of wings or hear any- 
thing but the soft fluting of the wind. 
Many and many a time afterwards she 
watched and she listened ; but never did she 
hear that liquid, tremulous sweetness of 
the unknown note. 

She had another pleasant experience, 
though not a mystery like the first. On 
the edge of a grove of some sweet bay- 
trees, with their creamy blossoms and 
glossy leaves, was a bit of “sunny green- 
ery,”’—a space not wide, but open, where 
only the softest grass grew, wet from un- 
seen water-springs. She loved to lie on 
the turf under the clustered trees, and 
watch, out in the open shadow wings and 
leaves, black on the gold sunshine, in a 
flying mosaic of light and dark, listening 
the while to leaf-rustle and wing-whir or 
beat, and perhaps a snatch of joyous carol 
or a signal-call, She cared not at such 
times especially to know what bird was 
darting by with straws or bits of moss for 
nest-building. It was enough to see their 
shadows flit, or to note a wee field mouse 
run through the grass, or the gliding of a 
green snake, harmless in this small Eden. 
Certainly, it was enough when she had 
also the swaying of boughs, set a-swing by 
a bird’s flight, and heard a twitter, a cry, 
a sudden delicious phrase of melody, drop- 
ped into the stillness. 

Once she heard more. As the white 
cow stood, knee-deep, in Carter’s Creek, 
and fed on fragrant buds, she heard a 
whisper-song, so low it might have been 
in a dream, from a cat-bird in the crotch 
of a flowering dogwood, repeating under 
its breath trill and tremolo of a wonder- 
ful song. It was so low it could hardly 
have been heard a few steps away; and 
yet such exquisite modulations and ten- 
der cadences, the freshness of water-rip- 
ples and stirring leaves, and the sweetness 
of nest-love,—all were in the low song of 
this solitary bird, little gray minstrel in a 
world of spring! 

Another afternoon, near sunset, she was 
sitting there, with her arms about her 
knees, enjoying herself at ease; for she 
heard the distant cow-bell drawing nearer, 
and knew that this time, at least, she 
could wait for her, for there was a white 
calf at home. The gray rabbit emerged 
from some tall bushes, and began leisurely 
to scratch his long furry ear with his hind 
foot. All at once a very different dog 
from Cap appeared on the scene with his 
master, a young sportsman of twenty or 
thereabouts at his heels. Hero, the red- 
bronze Irish setter, showed her fine points 
in every movement. Alert, sensitive, 
swift, her silky, sweeping ears, her wide 
liquid eyes, showed no slowness of percep- 
tion. Peggy watched, agonized. The lit- 
tle rabbit on the knoll was so near, and its 
nose had just began to twitch. Peggy 
sprang out of the shadow, and dashed be- 
tween the foes, and, holding out her torn 
apron, cried to the rabbit, who had now 
seen the fate before it. She never just 
knew what instinct made her do so foolish 
and wild a thing, but the rabbit sprang 
into her arms, was gathered close with 
palpitating heart against one that beat al- 
most as desperately; and Peggy rose to 
face the amazed setter and her owner. 

He was so astonished that speech de- 
serted him for a moment, and then he put 
a restraining hand on Hero’s head. 

‘Close call that! I'd better take my dog 
away,’’ and went off down the wood-path, 
whistling; while Peggy, still as a statue 
until she was quite sure they were out of 
hearing, opened her arms, and let the 
quivering creature spring into its more 
familiar shelter. 

It was disappointing to see it leave her, 
like acommon rabbit, after so marvellous 
a moment of comradeship; but she con- 
soled herself by hastening homeward to 
tell the story to her father and grand- 
father. 

They listened with close attention, and 
each added similar experiences. The 
grandfather remembered a tale of a hunt- 
ed fox springing through a window, and 
seeking refuge under an old woman’s bed; 
also that a neighbor, during a big moun- 
tain fire, had seen a wildcat drop its litter 
of kittens on the very doorstep for safety, 
while the father added an incident of the 
great freshet,—how a man, swept down 
by the raging waters on a mass of up- 
rooted trees with interlocked branches, 
had found a “‘rattler’’ coiled harmless be- 
side him when the day broke. Necessity 
had made strange bedfellows! 

“The wild creeturs is vagrants,’ said 
the old grandfather, tremulously. “But 
so be we in spring season, vagrants and 
rovers!’’ 

He looked at Peggy, and she murmured 
apologetically, ‘‘The white cow will wan- 
der, grandfather, when the buds open.”’ 

In her heart she was wondering over 
the tales of unfamiliar danger, and their 
hints of a lost friendliness. Her teacher 
had told her that in the beginniag beasts 
were not fierce. She had recited a lovely 
verse, in which the poet called himself a 

“Brother to Downy Feather. 
And cousin to Shining Fin,” 
and said the creatures were even now 
without fear of man on desert islands, 





where there had been no guns to kill or 
traps to ensnare them, ‘In the begin- 
ning’’ there had been peace, not war; and 
one might wander without fear. 

Peggy's heart swelled with joy; and 
silently she remembered the rabbit,—little 
gray brother in fur,—and knew he had 
recognized the old kinship!—The Chris- 
tian Register. 








THE HEALTH PROBLEM 

Is much simpler than is s metimes sup- 
posed. Health depends chiefly upon per- 
fect digestion and pure blood, and the 
problem is solved very readily by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. You may keep well by 
taking it promptly for any stomach or 
blood disorder. Its cures of scrofula, salt 
rheum, catarrh, dyspepsia, rheumatism 
and other diseases are numbered by the 
thousands. 

The favorite family cathartic is Hood’s 
Pills. 
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162 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 
May Wright 8: ll, Principal, Indi lis, Ind, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 

LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corns 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, addres: 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
sontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








26 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 
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LAST WEEK’S JOURNAL WANTED. 


Subscribers who do not file their Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNALS will confer a favor by re- 
turning to this office the paper of Aug. 
18, when read. Owing to an accident in 
the mailing office, the edition fell short. 
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WOMEN NEEDED AS PEACEMAKERS. 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 


For thousands of years the human race 
has been slowly struggling up from sav- 
agery toward civilization. I say ‘‘toward”’ 
civilization, because no nation is yet fully 
civilized. Two great obstacles, more than 
all else, have impeded its progress—per 
petual warfare and the subjection of 
women. These twin relics of barbarism 
still confront it; they are related as cause 
and effect; they will stand or fall to- 
gether. 

Drummond, in his *‘Ascent of Man,” 
clearly traces this connection. All ad- 
vances hitherto made in human society 
have been the direct result of womanly 
influence impressed upon masculine char- 
acter. 

In private life, among the more civilized 
nations, woman is recognized as preémi- 
nently the peacemaker, and is esteemed 
accordingly. It is not the scold, the ter- 
magant, the self-asserting, egotistical, ag- 
gressive woman, who exerts influence and 
commands respect. ‘tA low voice,’’ says 
Shakespeare, is ‘tan excellent thing in 
woman,” 

But the public life, even of so-called 
Christian nations, always has been and 
still is almost exclusively masculine, As 
a consequence, diplomacy has appealed 
solely to selfish interest. It is the boast 
of statesmen that considerations of “‘senti- 
ment’’—that is, of sympathy and morality 
—are excluded from national policies. 
Justice and mercy, still less philanthropy, 
are not seriously considered in the coun- 
cils of ambassadors. An appeal to such 
considerations would only awaken con- 
tempt and create distrust among the men 
who shape the course of human events. 
It goes without saying that the interests 
of women and children are systematically 
disregarded. 

When, for instance, the Chinese mob, 
impelled in part by ignorance and fanati- 
cism, but also in part by European aggres- 
sions, has paralyzed the authorities, 
enacting on a larger scale the outrages in- 
flicted on American negroes by the hood- 
lums of New Orleans and New York with 
the tacit connivance and codperation of 
the police, we find the allies massacring 
not only the men who oppose them, but 
women and children, the wounded, and 
the men who have laid down their arms 
and surrendered. This irrational and 
fiendish procedure has been expressly or- 
dered in advance by the German Emperor, 
who claims to rule by divine right, and 
who has instructed his soldiers to ‘‘take 
no prisoners,’”’ but to place themselves on 
the level of the Boxers. Here is .the 
statement of trustworthy eye-witnesses, 
reported by the New York Nation: 

The accounts which now reach us of 
the conduct of the Russian soldiers at 
Tientsin cannot be dismissed as the in- 
ventions of newspaper correspondents. 
They are furnished by missionaries who 
have reached this country, and whose 
names are known. One of them asserts 
that when the Chinese officers in com- 
mand of the Taku forts, who seem to have 
done only their duty in resisting the at- 
tack on them, surrendered and offered 
their swords, the Russians refused quarter 
and shot them all down. He declares 
that to his knowledge, in one village, the 

women and children were driven into the 
river and then shot. The wife of an 
American, a Commissioner of Customs at 

, Tientsin, says that she escaped slaughter 
by the Boxers only to witness the most 
horrible excesses on the part of the Rus- 
sian troops. These advance agents of 
civilization tortured and murdered Chi- 
nese mothers with babes in their arms, 
and tossed these helpless infants from 
bayonet to bayonet. After shooting and 
murdering, these soldiers pillaged and 
burned the houses of their victims. The 





resident of the Imperial University of 

ientsin, Prof. O. D. Clifford, one of the 
last to leave the city, declares that looting 
by the allied forces began as soon as the 
got the upper hand. He saw eight cold- 
blooded murders committed by the Rus- 
sians, the victims being old and infirm 
Chinese. Mr. McIntosh, an American, 
engaged in setting up machinery at Tien- 
tsin, gives similar accounts of the behavior 
of the Japanese. They waste no powder, 
he says, when they capture Chinese, and 
“lined up six one day, tied them together, 
and deliberately disembowelled them.”’ 

Warfare of this kind has made the 
names of Attila and Genghis Khan infa 
mous throughout Christendom. Such 
barbarities, when committed by the Turks 
on the Armenians, raised cries of horror 
throughout Europe and America. But 
the Chinese have none to take their part. 
What we call civilization is arrayed against 
them. Innocent or guilty, they are to be 
swept away in promiscuous slaughter. 
The soldiers who have been guilty of 
these cruelties are our allies. Our own 
troops must march side by side with 
them, and witness their atrocities without 
interference. We trust that our own flag 
will not be disgraced by the activé partici- 
pation of our troops in these bloody out 
rages, and that even those who have been 
preaching the doctrine of doing evil that 
good may come in the Philippines, will 
shrink from the consequences of their 
principles when they see to what they 
lead in China. If we must fight, let us 
not fight like savages. If we must go to 
war to defend our imperilled citizens, let 
us carry it on like civilized men, and not 
in the spirit and with the methods of the 
barbarians whom we are to slay. 

The money of women is collected in 
taxes on everything they eat, drink, and 
wear, This money is largely expended in 
wars which might be avoided. How can 
they hold themselves guiltless, so long as 
they do not claim a right to a voice in the 
management of their government? For it 
is ther government which is carrying on 
war ip China and the Philippines. It is 
the men who claim to be their representa- 
tives in Congress who are spending seven 
hundred million dollars annually, more 
than half of it in military expenditure. 
Surely we need above all else an added 
element of amenity in our political meth- 
ods, which women and women alone can 
supply. 

Nor should women wait until they have 
the ballot before they use their utmost 
effort for the restoration and maintenance 
of peace. Wedo not advise women what 
party to favor in the coming presidential 
contest; but we do advise them to favor 
the party whose success will seem to 
them to offer the speediest possible termi- 
nation of hostilities. ‘‘Let us have peace.” 

H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 

Among the visitors at the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL office, this week, was a woman 
who will vote at the coming presidential 
election, Mrs. Charlotte Ives Kirby, of 
Salt Lake City. Mrs. Kirby, who was ac- 
companied by her son, is a tall, handsome, 
white-haired lady, with nothing odd or 
unfeminine in her appearance, despite the 
fact that she has been a voter for many 
years. She gave us an interesting account 
of present conditions in Utah, and ex- 
pressed her conviction that equal suffrage 
had been of great benefit. 

Mrs. Kirby was born in Boston, under 
the shadow of the State House, but her 
parents moved West when she was only 
seven years old. She mentioned the in- 
teresting fact that she was the first woman 
in Utah to signa petition for equal suf- 
frage. She has also represented Utah 
several times at the National Suffrage 
Conventions in Washington. Mrs. Kirby 
is a sister-in-law of the Hon, John W. 
Candler, of Brookline, and has been spend- 
ing the summer on Cape Cod. A. Ss, B. 
—- -- 


A WOMAN LEADS AN INDIAN EXODUS. 

A despatch from Wichita, Kan., dated 
Aug. 21, says: 

Ten thousand full-blooded Indians, Del- 
awares, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and 
Creeks, are folding their tents and steal- 
ing away from the Southwest Territory to 
Mexico, where they can set up a govern- 
ment of their own, with no Indian agent 
to bother them. They have secured 
6,000,000 acres of land in the State of Chi- 
huahua, They are going on foot and on 
bicycle, in buckboards and buggies to the 
promised land. 

This gigantic exodus was conceived and 
will be carried out by the most remarkable 
Indian woman of the latter days. Mollie 
Big Buffalo, a full-blooded Ponca Indian 
woman, as beautiful as she is clever, 
whose word is law among members of all 
the tribes who are gathering together, is 
this moving spirit. 

For two years she has travelled about 
in a wagon, quietly spreading the seeds of 
discontent among her people. She has 
appeared suddenly at the wild sun dance, 
and leaping, regardless of custom, into 
the inner circle, has worked the braves up 
into a perfect fury with her wild chants 
and original ballads, all relating to the 
driving back of the red man by the white 
man. 

She keeps herself supplied with the lat- 
est available literature and newspapers on 
the subject. 

When the 4erce Indian blood rose to 
such a pitch that the braves were ready to 
go immediately on the warpath against the 











whites, Mollie tarned their wrath by de- 
scribing the beauties of Mexico, and the 
freedom to be found there. Her work is 
now bearing fruit. She has accomplished 
the wonderful task of persuading 10,000 
people to move. The Indians are sellin 
their land for whatever it will bring, an 
the exodus is beginning. 

Two years ago Mollie visited the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico, and laid 
her plan before him. She was favorably 
received. Six delegates appointed by 
Mollie returned and reported that they 
had purchased 6,000,000 acres of land. 

Mollie is a graduate of Carlisle, and is 
welleducated. She has visited New York, 
and can describe the city with wonderful 
accuracy for one who spent but a short 
time there. 





MEN'S RIGHT TO WEAR SHIRT WAISTS. 

Has any one seen the man who has all 
the rights he wants? If so, will some one 
snap-shot him for the collection of ‘‘con- 
tent,’’ now being made by people who be- 
lieve in ‘*Power through Repose’’? 

It is too bad, in these days of growth, 
expansion, civilization, travel, and gen- 
eral freedom, that a man has so few 
rights! A woman wears a short skirt, a 
starched shirt waist, expansive and lus- 
trous linen front, with diamond stud, or 
without,. according to fashion, a fancy 
waistcoat, a close-fitting, tailor. built coat, 
a high collar, ‘four-in-hand,’’ or what- 
ever name belongs to the latest masculine 
necktie, a soft felt hat, with all her long 
hair tucked up under that bat, till she looks 
like her own brother, whom she drives over 
the boulevard, or country road; and when 
she walks, there is a new sort of walking 
gait, with a swing of the arm which is 
very like a human mowing machine. Is 
this one of the evidences of emancipation 
in the feminine world? 

But how about the men and boys? Poor 
fellows, Dame Fashion allows them very 
little latitude, and when the “clerk of 
the weather’ turns on heat enough to 
make life almost unbearable, the men try 
to keep cool by removing the top coat, 
waistcoat, and suspenders. They exchange 
a stiff white starched shirt, with high, 
stiff collar and broad stiff cuffs, for a 
waist of silk or linen, with turned over 
cuffs and a soft rolled collar. 

What happens? No dinners at hotels; 
no admittance and no attention, where a 
woman can go without protest, whether 
she wears a shirt waist, or the counter- 
part of her brother’s coat, vest, shirt, 
collar, cuffs, and tie! 

And this is a free country! The free- 
dom has filled the United States and run 
overboard, and beats upon the islands of 
the sea. 

“The Revolt of Man” is the title of a 
little book published some years ago, and 
it will do for the encouragement of the 
men to-day who may need it 

Cannot wear a shirt waist? It is a pity 
if men, the leaders in cookery, dress- 
making, makers of underwear, makers 
of shirt waists, manufacturers of food 
products and all kinds of cooking utensils, 
—men who do such fine laundry work, 
put up fruit, and cater to the dear public, 
—it is a thousand times a pity if this class 
in the community cannot choose their 
wearing apparel and wear shirt waists, 
when they want to wear them. 

Equal rights has been a rallying cry for 
years, and it is a good leading cry, not 
quite as frisky as a ‘‘college yell,’’ mascu- 
line or feminine; but good Dame Fashion, 
who rules this little world of ours, will 
certainly be kind to those who make her 
realm the power it is; for men are the 
power behind the throne of fashion, and 
not a woman would venture to have an 
opinion on the ‘build of her gown,’’ if 
the man who took the order and the 
measure should differ from her. Women 
obediently stumble over long skirts, or 
drag them along, as fashion dictates, and 
men keep the fashion bureaus and books 
well ahead, so the race is well harmon- 
ized, and yet when man is trying to throw 
off the clothes Which are too warm, 
heavy, and tight, he is met with ridicule 
and ‘‘No thoroughfare!’ Is it fair to 
the ruling industrial factor of to-day? 
Womankind should rush to his rescue, 
and encourage him in his desire fer eman- 
cipation from the bondage of dress. 

Let him wear ruffies and ribbon bows 
if he wants to—doesn’t he make them? 
embroideries,—does not his skill create 
them? No wonder man wants to be com- 
fortable; do let him be picturesque also, 
if he desires. ‘‘Clear the way, the world 
is waking!’’ Marion A, MACBRIDE. 





THE MERIT SYSTEM FOR GIRLS’ REFORM. 

Mrs. Adina Mitchell, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., presented a paper on the ‘‘Treatment 
and Training of Discordant Children” be- 
fore the International Prison Congress 
held recently at Brussels. 

Mrs. Mitchell isa trustee of the Whittier 
State School, and has gained prominence 
among reform workers for her advanced 
ideas on the reformation of wayward and 
delinquent children. No one knows more 
fully than the conscientious worker in 





this field the faults of methods now 
generally employed, and the evils arising 
from the close connection of State institu- 
tions with politics; and there is a slow 
but general movement toward the over- 
throw of time-honored but time-worn 
customs, which have been found unequal 
to present-day problems. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s most notable act, since 
her appointment six years ago, has been 
the abolition of corporal punishment in 
the Girls’ Department of the Whittier 
School, and the introduction of a merit 
system. This radical change in the disci- 
pline of the institution was not accom- 
plished without much opposition from 
believers in the strap; but the fact that 
the Girls’ Department has emerged from 
its hopeless condition, and become the 
acknowledged pride of the institution, is 
irrefutable evidence in behalf of the inno- 
vation. Under this system a girl may 
earn honorable discharge from the school 
by good behavior; while demerits cause 
deprivation of privileges. An occasional 
season of meditation in a well-lighted, 
well-ventilated room, with wholesome 
food, and some reading matter or light 
sewing during the isolation, have served 
to correct the most pronounced cases of 
insubordination. 
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FEDERATION OF COLORED WOMEN’S 
CLUBS. 


The annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs 
was held in Providence, R. I., on August 
9 and 10, with delegates from fifty clubs, 
representing a membership of over 1,000 
women, 

The Federation had its origin in June, 
1896, when a few earnest women met at 
the residence of Mrs. J. St. P. Ruffin, 
of Boston, whose name, since the Milwau- 
kee biennial, has become known to all 
the club world. Since that time four 
meetings have been holden as follows: 
Newport, 1896; New Bedford, 1897; New 
York, 1898, and Norwich, 1899. 

The president, in her annual address, 
called attention to many points wherein 
she thought the work of the Federation 
might be bettered and made more help- 
ful, calling especial attention to the work 
of the Massachusetts State Federation in 
the direction of village improvement. 
Broadness of view and helpfulness to all 
was the summary of the whole—not for 
one club—one race—one country, but for 
humanity. 

A number of carefully prepared papers 
were read, mostly bearing upon the efforts 
which the colored women are putting 
forth to raise the standard of the mena and 
women of their race. 

One of the most practical was by Mrs. 
Julia O. Henson, of Boston, whose sub- 
ject, ‘‘Ways and Means of Helping Afro- 
American Working Girls,’’ was treated in 
a manner which showed deep sympathy 
with the girls of her race, to whose lot it 
fell to be wage-earners, and study of what 
might be done to lead them to a higher 
standard of life. This she considered 
one of the most important questions con- 
fronting the women of this century; but, 
after pointing out the necessity of fitting 
the girls for some useful work, and in- 
structing them as to the evils which lie 
before them, she summed up all in the 
simple message: ‘‘Look upon whatever 
work comes to one as a duty entrusted by 
God, and qualify for that work, whatever 
it may be. Learn to do some one thing 
so well that it shall easily make plain the 
way to success.’’ Reference was made to 
the excellent work of the schools and 
clubs devoted to the teaching of house; 
hold work; and, by way of encouragement, 
the speaker spoke of “Mrs. Harper, au- 
thor and lecturer,’ and “Mrs. Olivia 
Bush, poetess,’’ as graduates from the 
working girls’ class. She won applause, 
as in closing she said: ‘‘I’m tired of hear 
ing how much our girls will bear. I want 
now to hear what they won’t bear.”’ 

A happy event of the convention was 
the presentation of the Frances E. W. 
Harper Club of Pawtucket to the vener- 
able lady for whom the club was named, 
Mrs. Harper, who said she was reminded 
of the meeting of winter’s snows and 
spring roses as she, with her head 
whitened by nearly 75 years, gave a word 
of greeting to the young girls composing 
her namesake club. ‘You belong to the 
living present,” she said, ‘I to a dead 
past, a past we should remember, not 
with thoughts of revenge, but with thank- 
fulness for deliverance and the dawn of a 
better day.” She closed with a fine orig- 
inal poem which incited each to do the 
best. ‘Rise up with one accord for free- 
dom, love, and right.’ 

More significant even than this greeting 
between the representatives of the old 
dispensation and the new, was the recog- 
nition accorded to the “rising race” by 
Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer, president of 
the Rhode Island Council, who came to 
extend an invitation from Miss Sarah 
Eddy to the members of the convention 
to visit her studio. ‘‘It means so much,” 
said Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘that women are or- 





gavized, and more, that women of al] 
races and classes are included. No sec. 
tion of country, no class of people is 
recognized in this great tidal wave of 
social elevation, which is calling all to 
work together with a good will, not a few 
elect souls, but all contributing whatever 
is in us to the good of the race.” 

Miss Elizabeth C. Carter, of New Bed. 
ford, Mass., was reélected president of 
the Federation. Miss Mary Jackson, 
president of the Hostess Club, the New 
Century, of Providence, was elected 
secretary. F. M. A, 





WOMEN AND THE VOTE BOGEY, 

In a leaflet called ‘‘A Plea for a Little 
Bit of Common Sense,’’ Lida Calvert Oben- 
chain says, regarding women’s interest in 
politics: 

**You will find [speaking here of Ken- 
tucky] the best seats at every political 
speaking occupied by the flower-laden 
women, who hang entranced on the florid 
eloquence of a would-be Senator or Goy- 
ernor; you will find women sitting up late 
to hear the returns from the various pre- 
cincts, getting up early to possess them- 
selves of the morning newspaper, and 
actually losing sleep in the after midnight 
hours, because of their anxiety over poli- 
tics. But vote? No, a thousand times no! 
Never would they do such a degrading, 
unsexing, unwomanly thing! 

‘“‘What would be thought of a man who 
professed intense interest in a political 
campaign, who went to all the speakings, 
who carried flowers to his favorite candi- 
date, who sat up nights and got up morn- 
ings, in his burning enthusiasm over poli- 
tics, but who, when the final hour of the 
battle came, skulked back to his tent and 
refused to vote? Imagine sueh a man 
saying, ‘No, I can’t vote. I’m very much 
interested in politics, but it’s degrading 
and unsexing and unmanly to vote, and I 
won't do it.’ 

‘‘When a woman is interested in church 
work, she reasonably and consistently 
joins a church, attends its various meet- 
ings, and votes, whenever she is allowed 
to do so. When she is interested in club 
work, she joins a club, and she votes there 
whenever there is an officer to be elected, 
or a question to be decided. If she is in- 
terested in temperance work, she joins 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and there again she votes. If she is a 
King’s Daughter, or a Daughter of the 
American Revolution, or a Colonial Dame, 
still she must vote, and she does vote in 
all of these organizations, without the 
slightest remonstrance about the burden 
of suffrage thus thrust upon her. Now, if 
she professes to be interested in politics, 
the only rational thing that is left for her 
to do is to join a suffrage association, and 
insist on having the right to express her 
interest in politics by casting a vote.” 





ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 

The observing of small economics, the 
gathering up of the fragments, is not 
mean. Stinginess is degrading; a wise 
oversight on the part of the housewife 
into the ways of the household is just 
and honorable. Sin lies in the waste, not 
in the careful use of good and wholesome 
materials. 

An excellent use for stale bread is to 
make it into croutons for the soup course. 
These may be prepared in a quantity, for 
they will keep almost indefinitely, and 
are a pleasant addition to a cream soup 
or puree. Take slices of bread, stale, but 
not too dry, and cut them into inch 
squares, or in fancy shapes, like stars, 
triangles, hearts, leaves, etc., making sure 
they are all about the same size. 

The French cutters for this purpose 
will be found for a few cents at the 
kitchen furnishing stores. Dry the crou- 
tons until they are free from all moisture, 
and keep in a closely covered box. When 
they are wanted for use, dip about a cup- 
ful of them into melted butter, spread 
them on tin plates, and brown in the oven 
to atich, golden shade. Drain on brown 
paper, when they will te ready to serve 
with the soup. 

Tomatoes on toast are a palatable varia- 
tion in cookery. Cut as many large ripe 
tomatoes as are required into slices nearly 
an inch thick, leaving the peels on, Melt 
enough butter in a shallow enameled pan 
to cover the bottom; put the slices of 
tomatoes in. After the butter is melted 
putin a little lump of butter on top of 
each slice of tomato; season well with 
salt and pepper; stand the pan in the 
oven. Cut as many slices of bread as are 
needed to lay the tomatoes on. While 
the tomatoes are cooking in the oven, 
toast the bread, butter it, lay it on a hot 
platter. Take the pan from the oven, 
after the toast is made, put it over the 
flame, and as soon as the tomatoes are 
slightly brown, remove them and care- 
fully place them in layers on the toast. 
Pour over them all the juice in the pan, 
and serve at once. 
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WOMEN IN LITHOGRAPHY. 

A woman owns and personally conducts 
a lithographing and job-printing business, 
executing all orders that come her way, 
from the figured borders that edge cigar- 
boxes to the premium posters for country 
fairs and the clasped hands and floral gar- 
lands on ornate marriage certificates. The 
proprietor was a regularly apprenticed em- 
ployee of the house years ago. She attends 
to most of the details of the business, 
supervises her thirty employees in person, 
and insists upon getting good work for 
her money. She claims to like business 
better than housekeeping, and is of 
opinion that there is much less risk in 
hiring a housekeeper to attend to her home 
affairs than in employing a manager to 
look after the business. 

A large preserving and pickling house 
employs a woman artist to direct its art 
department. Not only marmalades and 
pickles, but relishes and sauces of all sorts 
catchup, soups, dressings, are prepared 
from the firm’s own farm-raised vege- 
tables and ingredients. This woman de- 
signs the labels and suggests the names 
for the new brands, which are litho- 
graphed right in the house. She gets up 
the catch-interest pictures and announce- 
ment cards that are distributed to prepare 
the way for the firm's exhibits, and is 
responsible for the general ground plan of 
the exhibition stand and accompanying 
decoration, both :or wall and booths, that 
are being shown at the Paris Exposition. 
One of the most successful women trade 
artists draughts the symbols for a biscuit 
factory. New kinds of wafers and crackers 
are continually being introduced, and she 
designs the fancy bands that are destined 
to become identified with the tidbits and 
make the pound and two-pound and ten- 
pound packets outwardly attractive. 

A Chicago firm, employed largely by 
the independent manufacturers to illus- 
trate the merits of their goods, owes 
much of its success to the wit of the wo- 
man partner. Only her family name 
appears on the business paper, but her 
personality is well known to the office 
management of large factories throughout 
the country. She possesses originality 
and such knowledge of printing methods 
as has enabled her to devise a unique 
process for heightening the effect of 
drapery and the printed characters in her 
newspaper cuts. 

Two sisters in a western city have an 
established reputation for their novel ap- 
plication of photography to commercial 
art. Wherever trade advertisements are 
known, these women have introduced 
their work. A cultivated Massachusetts 
woman, who some years ago had her at- 
tention called to the opportunities in 
business art, is now engaged in the work. 
Another woman lithographer works in 
the art department of an American 
scientific institute. She engraves on stone 
the structural forms of plants and growths 
needed to illustrate the research work in 
an berbarium. In England women lithog- 
raphers are quite common in the trade, 
and a considerable portion of the illus 
trated business and sporting circulars, as 
well as the posters that overlie the Lon- 
don ’buses and public conveyances 
throughout the kingdom are the output 
of women’s labor. The director of the 
famous public gardens at Kew has a 
notable woman lithographer in _ his 
employ. — Chicago Record. 





NO RED CROSS IN CHINA. 

One of the phases of the trouble in 
China, heretofore overlooked, but of great 
importance, is the fact that China is not 
a party to the Geneva Red Cross conven- 
tion, by which the signatory powers bound 
themselves in time of war to respect the 
Red Cross, and to treat surgeons and 
nurses belonging to the armies of the 
enemy as noncombatants. China did not 
sign the original treaty made soon after 
the Crimean War as a direct outgrowth of 
the efforts of Florence Nightingale, nor 
did she join in the supplementary treaty 
of 1882. China is, in fact, the only one of 
of the great powers of the world which 
has not joined in this convention which 
assures the safety of those engaged on 
errands of mercy on the battle field. 

This fact may deter the war department 
from permitting any of the women nurses 
who are being sent to the Far East from 
landing in China for duty there. This, 
however, will depend largely upon the 
view taken by our commander in China. 
There are nineteen female nurses on the 
transport Grant with General Chaffee. 
They were destined for the Philippines, 
but might be landed in China, if General 
Chaffee considers that they could be use- 
ful and not put into unnecessary peril. 
There also are five nurses on the Sumner, 
which sailed from San Francisco on the 
17th. These also can be diverted for ser- 
vice in China, if General Chaffee desires. 
Lieut. Anita Newcomb Magee, who is in 
charge of the corps of army nurses, says 
that there are 145 army nurses, practically 





all of whom either are in the Philippines, 
stationed at the hospitals of the various 
garrisons throughout the archipelago, or 
on their way there. 





FARM WOMEN OF CANADA. 

Mr. G. C. Creelman, the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Director of Farmers’ Institutes, 
has begun to establish Women’s Insti- 
tutes in connection with the regular Farm- 
ers’ Institutes throughout the province. 
During the past season five ladies have 
been Farmers’ Institute lecturers, and 
have proved so acceptable that commu- 
nications have been received from various 
quarters, asking that Women’s Institutes 
be formed. Inspector Creelman has ac- 
cordingly sent a circular letter to the 
Farmers’ Institute secretaries throughout 
the province, and has asked each to send 
in a list of six ladies in his neighborhood 
who will assist in organizing and support- 
ing the women’s branches. The super- 
intendent will aid in securing the ser- 
vices of a paid lady delegate, experienced 
in organizing work. The government, 
by law, is already pledged to an annual 
grant of $10 to each district for Women’s 
Institutes, and the Farmers’ Institutes 
are empowered to do thesame. At the 
Women’s Institute meetings farmers’ 
wives and daughters discuss branches of 
farm work in which they necessarily en- 
gage, more particularly in the dairy line. 
Next season additional women lecturers 
will be provided, to give practical lessons 
in cooking and butter- making. 
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FROM AUSTRALIA. 





A great honor has come to Miss Cath- 
erine Spence (South Australia), the un- 
wearied advocate in the Australian col- 
onies of the system of proportional rep- 
resentation, in the form modified from Mr. 
Hare’s, known as the Hare-Spence sys- 
tem. Her scheme is now law as regards 
Hobart, Tasmania. A short time ago, she 
was invited by the government of New 
South Wales to visit Sydney, in order to 
explain her scheme, which she did before 
a great meeting of leading men; and the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Wise, announced 
his intention of bringing in a bill to make 
Miss Spence’s system the law in New 
South Wales. 

Miss Macnamara, the first lady inspec- 
tor under the Education Department of 
South Australia, died recently, having 
held her appointment only a little over 
three years. Her educational experience 
had extended over a quarter of a century, 
in the course of which she had formed 
definite ideas as to the best methods of 
teaching girls, which she kept well before 
her, and did her best to enforce during 
her brief tenure of office. The appoint- 
ment of a lady as inspector was not alto- 
gether popular; it was looked upon as an 
experiment, possibly an unwise experi- 
ment. But her influence made itself felt, 
and the fact that the Board of Inspectors 
and the Minister of Education are invit- 
ing applications from ladies with a view 
to filling her post, is sufficient proof of 
the value of her work. 

The New South Wales Public Service 
Board have promised to pay women type- 
writers at the same rate as the men. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS L, BLANCH FEARING, 
Said to be the only blind woman lawyer 
in the world, died recently at Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

Miss Fearing was born in western 
Iowa. While a child she met with an 
accident that resulted in blindness; but 
she was ambitious, and bent her energies 
toward securing an education in spite of 
her misfortune. The few months of 
schooling which she received in the pub- 
lic schools of Davenport, Iowa, before 
losing her sight formed a groundwork 
for her future studies. 

As early as her eighth year the girl 
gave evidence of her exceptional qualities 
of mind, and at the age of twelve years 
her poems were appearing regularly in 
the Boston Transcript. She received per- 
sonal letters from Oliver Wendell Ho]mes, 
John G. Whittier, and Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, commending her work. Her 
first volume was called, ‘‘The Sleeping 
World,” and immediately after its publi- 
cation the young writer came to Chicago 
and entered the Union College of Law, 
from which she graduated with honor in 
1890, carrying off one of the prizes and 
receiving the degree of LL.B. She was 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1890. 

The Chicago Legal News says: 

In many respects Miss Fearing was one 
of the most remarkable women practising 
law in the United States, considering the 
fact that she was blind. Miss Fearing, 
from the time of her admission until her 
death, practised actively at the Chicago 
bar. Possessed of a keen and analytical 
mind, she was slight and gentle and 
mild of voice, but in cases of interest her 
eloquence was remarkable and almost 
irresistible. Miss Fearing was usually 
accompanied by her mother or sister, who 





read for her and told her what was in the 
various documents that had to be exam- 
ined. Miss Fearing was loved and re- 
spected by all who knew her. 

Miss Fearing’s more prominent literary 
productions were, “The City by the 
Lake,” a long poem; ‘“Roberta,”’ a novel; 
and ‘‘The Isle of Shoals,” an idyl. 

The achievements of Miss Fearing were 
due, in considerable measure, to the de- 
votion of her mother, who, through all 
the long years, read to her day and night. 
While Miss Fearing was taking her course 
in law, the venerable woman passed over 
the very same ground by reading every 
word from the text-book to her daughter. 
When her health failed, ber mother was 
her constant companion, and was with 
her to the end. 

esnntihigmsians 
MR. M. B. CASTLE, 

Ex-State Senator, banker, and editor, died 
at his home at Sandwich, I[Il., last week, 
at the age of seventy-five, after a few 
days’ illness. He settled in that State in 
1854, and at once entered political and 
business circles. He was an advocate of 
woman suffrage, and was for many years 
a member of the Illinois Woman Suffrage 
Association, and also a member of the 
Illinois Press Association. The Chicago 
Legal News says: 

During the years that Mr. Castle was 
in the Senate he was untiring in his 
efforts to obtain legislation extending the 
legal rights of women. The friends of 
the equality of men and women before 
the law have lost one of their ablest 
advocates in the death of ex-Senator Cas- 
tle. Mr. Castle leaves a widow and three 
children to mourn his death. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


While Miss Elizabeth P. Gordon of Au- 
burndale, field secretary of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U., was on a recent visit to 
Berkshire County, she invited a gentle- 
man whose wife had joined the organiza- 
tion, to become an honorary member. He 
refused, saying: ‘‘I don’t believe in wom- 
en mixing in politics and voting.’’ Bat 
Miss Gordon’s batteries were too much 
for his fortifications, and he wore away 
her white ribbon on the lapel of his 
coat. 





A new monthly magazine will appear in 
Boston next month called The Patriotic 
Review. It will be published from Sep- 
tember to May, inclusive, each year, and 
will be devoted to the interests of patri- 
otic and historical secieties throughout 
the country. Miss Marion Howard Brazier 
will be editor and Miss Ethel Brigham of 
Brookline manager. Miss Brazier is 
regent and founder of the Paul Jones 
Chapter, D.A.R., of which Miss Brigham 
is registyar. Being thus within the society, 
their facilities for news are excellent. 


Like a ray of sunlight out of a clouded 
sky is the concluding paragraph of the re- 
port of Mrs. Ida V. Woodbury of Boston 
concerning her work in the South among 
the negroes and mountain whites. She 
says: ‘‘We are solving the negro problem 
in. the only way possible, in the opinion of 
all statesmen, publicists, and philan- 
thropists, by the farm and shop, and 
school and church, and over them all the 
stars and stripes. We are setting the 
solitary in families, the wilderness and 
the solitary places are being made glad, 
and the desert is rejoicing and blossoming 
as the rose.” 


Mrs. Darwin R. James headed a dele- 
gation of woman who appeared before the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 
the Mayor’s office recently and asked that 
steps be taken to improve the condition 
of the women’s prison in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mrs. James said there were 107 women in 
the prison that morning; their accommo- 
dations were inadequate, and something 
should be done to protect the less hard- 
ened from contact with the hopeless cases, 
The Board took no action on the applica- 
tion, but plans will be submitted later for 
improvements to the prison. 


The struggles of the Cuban teachers at 
the Harvard summer school to learn 
English furnished good stories for the 
Boston papers. The “Listener”? of the 
Transcript tells the following: 


One day the teachers were invited to 
some sort of an evening function at the 
Longfellow house on Brattle Street. It 
happened that shortly before the hour 
for the assembly some ladies who were in 
front of tbat house were politely ap- 
proached by a group of male Cuban 
teachers, who, with their hats in their 
hands, stood bowing. 

“Tf you please, dear madams,” said 
their spokesman, ‘we are invited at this 
house to-night. We wish to attend. We 
were been on an excursion to the distance, 
and have not the time to go to our 
houses. So that we wear, as you see, our 
day dress. Perhaps you can tell us if it 
would be permitted to us to go to the 
reception in our day dress? If it would 
not, then certainly shall we take the time 
to go to our houses and put on our night 
dress !"’ 

The ladies assured them that they 
wuld do much better to go as they were 
than to put on their night dress, and they 





bowed gravely 
withdrew. 


There are in the United States more 
than a quarter of a million Chinamen, of 
whom less than one half of one per cent. 
expect to remain here. What a glorious 
opportunity for the missionarily minded! 
He has only to convert these men, at his 
own door, and convince them that we are 
in truth and soberness a Christian nation, 
and they will do the missionary work in 
their own land. 


and gratefully, and 


‘Now this is the position: 
The cash that founds the mission 
Would operate a foundry in New York; 
Or buy ten million dinners 
For shivering native sinners, 
Who cannot buy their own for lack of work. 
So why in realms celestial 
Put up, for Mongols bestial, 
Churches and schoo!s they don’t appreciate? 
Why sweat and slave and woul 
To lavish on the Turk 
The Cbstoten love he pays with Moslem 
1ate ? 
First let us help and save 
The heathens that we have, 
And who’ll requite their friends with 
pratitnde, 
And then we’ll take perhaps, 
Those far and foreign chaps, 
And teach them by example to be good.” 


—The Western Club Woman. 








GOOD WEATHER IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, is fast becom- 
ing one of the leading summer resorts for 
New Englanders. With the highest tem- 
perature this year only 76, it is not to be 
wondered at that the Yarmouth line 
steamers plying between Boston and Yar- 
mouth four times each week are crowded 
on every trip. Besides the climate, there 
are many points of interest in and about 
Yarmouth, which, together with the 
ocean trip ov the staunch and comfort- 
able Yarmouth line boats, make the trip 
at this time of year particularly enjoyable. 
And the round trip rate is only $3 on the 
Yarmouth line. Inquire at tourist agen- 
cies or of H. F. Hammond, the agent, 43 
Lewis wharf, for particulars. 











It is with great pleasure that we 
announce our 


FALL OPENING 


OF 


Ladies’ Flannel Waists 


The models are very attractive and 
in many colors. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAIN 





“Chicago” ‘*North Shore’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich, Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. M. 2.00 Pp. ». 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.565 “ 11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 1.30 a.r. 
** Buffalo 11.40 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 “ 
** Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P Mm. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run ov 
shese trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 





Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 

Removing and preventing wiinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from aistinguished 
men and women of Boston 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and fr.m the Grand 
Centra) Station FREE OF CHARGE. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
21 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T . “ranch 





Office 168 Tremont St 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 27. 


A FOOL OF FORTUNE 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 


EE — eS 


The D. H. SHILLABER 


sas SY 


GLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 


Prices: { 








able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


[ade on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price = = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Raprome Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 





For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


(LIMITED), 
48 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit In buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known, We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 


Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M, 
. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


“SHADY HILi NURSERY CO, 


102 State St.. Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


are unexcelled. For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. p 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & 60,, 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 
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A LITERARY LOVE AFFAIR 


BY TOM MASSON. 


I love her well—and yet—and yet— 
There comes a sober question 
That fills me with a vain regret 
And troubles my digestion. 
*Tis not a matter of the heart, 
But, in life’s wedding weather, 
Can we, whose views are so apart, 
Live happily together? 


She’s beautiful and fresh and sweet 
And altogether charming; 

The instant that we chanced to meet 
My symptoms were alarming; 

Yet, if we’re happy, ah! [ fear 
’T will be indeed a marvel— 

My favorite is Will Shakespeare, 
She dotes on “Richard Carvel.”’ 


She’s piquant, yet she’s solid, too; 
She knows her moods and tenses; 

A witty thing that’s straight and true 
She oftentimes dispenses. 

Yet all my faith seems but a sham, 
And doubts throng harum-scarum, 

At thought of how I love Charles Lamb, 
While she loves ‘David Harum.” 


The fact is, while she’s very good 
At lighter conversation, 

She has that fault of womanhood— 
She does lack concentration. 

I’m like an ale that’s heavy blent, 
While she’s a bright Martini; 

My mind on history is bent, 
While hers is magaziny. 


Yet here's a hope I entertain— 
And may it never perish !— 
That as the years roll round again, 
And other things we cherish— 
When Cupid slowly turns us loose 
(And never even pities), 
We may unite on ‘‘Mother Goose”’ 
And other children’s ditties. 
—The Smart Set. 


—_—_— = 





HOLLYHOCKS. 


Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
— Wordsworth. 


They rise beyond the fountain rocks, 

These spinsters robed in dainty frocks, 
So stately, prim and tall: 

Their hue the very rainbow mocks— 

These quaint, old-fashioned hollyhocks 
Against my garden wall. 


Il. 


Their crimson e’en the rose defies; 

Their pink is like the morning skies 
While yet the sun is low; 

And if we turn away our eyes 

They hold us with their witcheries 
And will not let us go. 


Il. 


Too coarse to cull for a bouquet, 

And lacking fragrance, yet do they 
Compel us still to see; 

And as the breezes make them sway, 

What ribboned maidens are so gay 
In dance upon the lea? 


IV. 


And when I look the garden through, 
And mark, against the mountain’s blue, 
The moon upon them bright, 
I know not how it is with you, 
But as for me, it is a true 
And exquisite delight 


Vv. 


The poet whose imaginings 

Soar upward on ethereal wings, 
The higher realms to reach, 

Is melted by the simplest things, 

And e’en a garden flower brings 
Dreams beyond song or speech. 


Vi. 


The hands that set these posies here 
Are turned to dust this many a year— 
So soon our dearest die! 
© Memory, in this nether sphere, 
What art thou but a constant tear 
That rises to Love’s eye? 
—From “The Slopes of Helicon.” 





MY LOVERS. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 

We were only shop-girls, you know, and, 
for the matter of that, we are shop-girls 
still. But one day we had a little money 
left us—just a tritle—and as we were tired 
to death with pleasing other people, we de- 
cided to please ourselves, and take a vaca- 
tion at the beach. 

“For once,’’ said Letty, ‘‘let us be gran- 
dees. Let us go in good style, if it takes 
every cent. Let us go as we might have 
gone if you hadn’t been sentimental and 
had married Mr. Dunn,” 

Mr. Dunn was a bachelor, immensely 
rich, bald, and stout, and no longer young; 
not the lover I had dreamed of, not the 
realization of the “dim sweet vision” 
which had haunted my thoughts—for 
even a shop-girl has dreams and fancies. 
I had been greatly surprised when he 
asked me to marry him, and live on Bea- 
con Street, and drive in my coupé. Of 
course he didn’t mention these things, but 
Letty did; and I had said, ‘‘No, thank 
you,” at once. What poetry could there 
be in marrying Mr. Dunn? Living in lux- 
ury on Beacon Street would be pleasant 
enough, but it would put love and ro- 

mance and happiness forever out of the 





question, | thought. Letty disapproved, 
I know, and so did Mr. Dunn. 

‘*‘Why don’t you love me?” he asked, 
“Other women have;” and he smiled and 
blushed at the confession. 

“Oh, I like you very much as a friend, 
Mr. Dunn,’’ I said, to soften the blow. 

“ ‘Friendship is easy enough to win, 
But one isn’t loved every day,’ ”’ 
he quoted. 

It was pretty slow at the beach, after 
the first excitement of arriving and un- 
packing had worn off; after we had got- 
ten used to bathing,and sitting idly on the 
piazza, with the sea rolling at our feet, or 
reading novels in the hammock, or watch- 
ing the flirtations and thescheming. We 
didn’t know anybody, you see, and there 
was nobody to introduce us. We talked 
with some of the ladies, but they seemed 
to have known each other before; and 
while they discussed this or that acquaint- 
ance, the opera of the season past, the 
soirées where they had met, we naturally 
dropped out of the conversation. Then, 
when there was dancing, we had no part- 


ners, and it was not exactly pleasant to 


play the wall-flower while others were in 
the swing of everything. Letty had said, 
‘I think we had better go home, and use 
the balance of our cash in joining the Har- 
vard Annex, and improving our minds,” 
when one evening, as we sat forlorn on the 
piazza, who should come to meet us but 
Mr. Dunn! I never was so glad to eee any- 
body in my life before. He didn’t seem 
to bear me a grudge for having refused 
him. He introduced us to all the young 
swells and nabobs and their sisters as his 
particular friends; in fact, I believe he 
told one of the dowagers that I had de- 
clined to become Mrs. Dunn. He didn’t 
stay a great while; he was due somewhere 
else—at somebody’s country place,—and I 
was rather glad when he went; for al- 
though I had refused him, I couldn’t help 
feeling a sort of ownership in him, and 
when he flirted with the other women I 
didn’t iike it. One doesn’t like one’s dis- 
carded lover to recover too soon, if at all. 
We were no longer wall flowers; we 
danced and sang and rowed and bowled 
with the best. We were Mr. Dunn’s 
friends. I think perhaps some of the 
women were even grateful to me because 
I had not married him. 

However, it seemed to me that presently 
I forgot Mr, Dunn altogether. Clarence 
Cuthbert began to fill the measure of my 
thoughts completely. I hardly knew if 
anybody else existed. ‘All men beside 
were to me like shadows.’’ We sat to- 
gether secluded on the piazza, or walked 
on the sands by moonlight, or strolled in 
the pine woods and read poetry, or sang 
together on the rocks with the surf beating 
at our feet. He seemed the embodiment 
of all poetry and lofty sentiment and ro- 
mance. He had a voice like the wind in 
the pines, or an AZolian harp, full of ten- 
der meaning and deep, unfathomable feel 
ing, I believed; be was like that princess 
whose lips dropped pearls and rubies of 
speech. He read Byron so beautifully 
that one felt he would have written it all 
if Byron hadn’t, and he had composed airs 
to some of Shelley’s divine verses, which 
he taught me to sing. Oh, it seemed to 
me just then as if I were a real, live hero- 
ine breathing romance. About this time 
I happened to have a severe neuralgic 
headache, which confined me in my room 
several days, and one evening when Letty 
came up to bed she said: 

‘*T don’t know, if I were going to marry 
one or the other, but I should prefer Mr. 
Dunn to Cuthbert.’’ 

‘How disagreeable you are, Letty!’’ I 
said. ‘You had better come to bed.”’ 

‘*Mr, Dunn is sincere, at least, if he is 
bald,” she pursued; “and he isn’t so dread- 
fully bald either.” 

‘*Well, Clarence isn’t bald at all.’’ 

“No, but he’s been going on with Miss 
Erskine as if you didn’t exist,—strolling in 
the woods, looking into her eyes, and re- 
peating poetry. She showed me some 
lines he had written to her, and I believe 
they were the very same he composed to 
you, only brown eyes were changed to 
blue.” 

‘Letty, I don’t believea word of it. It’s 
only her vanity and your jealousy. See 
these exquisite roses he sent me, and this 
delicious note.’’ 

“T should think it was a recipe from 
Miss Parloa. Miss Erskine wore a finer 
bunch—real Jacqueminots, a dollar apiece 
—in to dinner.” 

‘TI don’t value mine according to the 
price; they’re Marshal Niels, too. If he 
had sent me a bunch of buttercups they’d 
be as precious. But you don’t deserve to 
read the note, and you sha’n’t.” 

*“T don’t want to. I dare say it’s the 
fac-simile of Miss Erskine’s,”’ 

‘*Letty,”’ said I, severely, ‘don’t speak 
to me again to-night.” 

Of course I thought it was all nonsense. 
I didn’t want Clarence to be moped when 
I was out of sight, and not able to speak to 
asoul, I wanted him to make himself as 
fascinating as possible to the other girls. 
To be sure, I made believe I was jealous 
of Miss Erskine playfully, when I went 





down-stairs again, and pouted about it; 
and he said, just as I knew he wou!d, that 
Miss Erskine was a nice person, who threw 
herself at a man’s head, however, and de- 
manded attention; and her ogre of a 
mother was so afraid somebody would 
marry her for her money, that it wasa 
great lark to scare the old lady a little; 
but as for falling in love with Miss Ers- 
kine, especially when another person was 
in the world, that was simply impossible. 
After that they got up some private theat- 
ricals for a charity, and Clarence had to 
take the part of Miss Erskine’s lover, and 
although he acted it to perfection, it 
wasn’t pleasant. Mrs. Erskine didn’t like 
it either. “It looks too real,’’ said she. 

“They would be poor actors if it didn’t,” 
I said. 

‘‘Why, he’s—kissing her!” she cried. 

“It’s only a stage kiss,’’ I assured 
her. It did seem to me that he rather 
overdid the part. 

“TI made desperate love,”’ said he, after- 
ward, ‘‘just because that old harridan was 
looking on. I knew you would under- 
stand. Kissed her? Yes, I kissed her: 
she seemed to expect it—such a dose!” 

“But you needn’t have kissed her at re- 
hearsal.’’ 

‘True! that didn’t occur to me, Live 
and learn,”’ 

I was sitting on the beach one morning 
a little later with Mrs. Erskine, watching 
Clarence and Miss Erskine swimming 
among the breakers. 

“IT do wish Rose would come in,” said 
her mother, fretfully. ‘I’m afraid she’ll 
get fond of this Mr, Cuthbert, they’re 
thrown together so much,” I gave a 
little start. ‘All the young ladies seem 
to be perfectly wild about the fellow; but 
I do wish he wouldn’t make love to Rose, 
and make her believe she’s so irresistible. 
Perhaps if she hadn’t a fortune I should 
believe in him more. You ought to 
thank your stars, Miss Linda, that you’re 
a portionless girl, and your lovers are all 
disinterested.” 

‘‘Mrs. Erskine,”’ said I, ‘‘I will tell you 
something. You needn’t give yourself 
any uneasiness about Mr. Cuthbert’s in- 
tentions. Iam engaged to Mr. Cuthbert. 
It hasn’s come out yet—”’ 

“Let me congratulate you, my dear 
Miss Linda,” said she, and she really 
kissed my cheek. ‘‘My heart feels light. 
You can’t tell how I’ve been put to my 
wits’ end to keep Rose under my eye and 
out of harm’s way. Mr. Cuthbert is so 
taking! But now I may take my ease 
with the other chaperons. Thank you 
for the confidence, dear. I really feel as 
if you had done me a favor; and Mr. Cuth- 
bert’s a real hero of romance, after all, 
with no mercenary feelings. Now, if Mr. 
Dunn had fancied Rose, I should have 
had no misgivings.”’ 

“TI don’t think Clarence is fond of 
money, or he never would have thought 
of me,” I said. 

“Well, I dare say; only I can’t tell you 
how much I’m obliged to you. I shall 
always regard you as a friend,”’ 

This was a little different from the way 
she turned upon me one day, a month 
later, when, having returned from a 
steamboat excursion with a large party 
from the house, it was found that Clarence 
and Miss Erskine were missing. ‘‘I am 
going back with Miss Erskine for her sun- 
umbrella,”’ he had said to me on the boat. 
“She left it on a bench in the park, and I 
can’t let her go alone, you know. If we 
lose this boat, there’s another an hour 
later.”” But the next boat did not bring 
them. Mrs. Erskine spent most of the 
night down at the wharf with some com- 
panions, and when I went down-stairs 
next morning she was still in her excur- 
sion dress, with dishevelled hair, and 
holding an open letter. 

‘See what you’ve done,”’ she said, giv- 
ing me the letter. ‘You engaged to him! 
You! You connived at this, you hypo- 
crite!” 

“DEAR MAMMA” (wrote Rose),—‘‘Don’t 
be anxious about us. Clarence and I went 
immediately to the church at Beverly 
Springs, and were married before your 
boat reached the wharf. I knew you'd 
never consent, and it’s so much more 
romantic to elope. 

‘*A ffectionately your daughter, 
‘*RosE CUTHBERT.”’ 

There was a note for me too, very brief: 

“T love you, Linda, but 

‘*Would the flame that we’re so rich in 

Light a fire in the kitchen, 
Or the little god of love turn the spit?’ 
“That's my only excuse for being a knave.” 

Letty and I returned to our work. It 
would have been better for us if we had 
never tried to make acquaintance with 
the world of the idle and happy, never 
tried to become a part of it. We had 
spent our trifle of money foolishly enough, 
and had gained a bitter experience. But 
after a while I was surprised to find that 
I didn’t feel as blightéd as I expected— 
didn’t have brain-fever or nervous pros- 
tration, like my favorite heroines. I be- 
gan to think that my love for Clarence 
had been only skin-deep after all. I had 
been taken with his debonair graces; I 





had made no acquaintance with his soul, 
I began to compare him with Mr. Dunn, 
to Clarence’s discredit. It was rather 
late in the day, to be sure, to appreciate 
Mr. Dunn. But I fell to thinking of him 
every day. I watched for him every 
evening, and started whenever the door- 
bell rang. 

‘After all,’’ said Letty, one day, throw- 
ing down the evening paper, “it was lucky 
you didn’t marry Mr. Dunn.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Oh, he has managed to lose all his 
money—all but an annuity.” 

He had said to me once that if ever I 
changed my mind, if ever I thought I 
could love him, perhaps I would let him 
know, and I had promised I would. 

‘*He will never ask me again to marry 
him,” I thought, and so I kept my prom- 
ise. Every day I thought as I left my 
work, “I shall find him waiting for me at 
home.’’ Every morning when the post- 
man came up the street, my heart beat 
double; but at the end of a fortnight 
nothing had happened. One summer 
night, after the day’s work was over, 
Letty and I were resting in our little par- 
lor that opened upon the old-fashioned 
garden in Roxbury, with its hollyhocks 
and love-lies-bleeding and London pride— 
for I forgot to tell you that this was a 
little place which had been left to us, 
with the trifle of money we squandered so 
foolishly, and from which we went in and 
out to our work in the city, being unable 
to let it. It was a warm night, and we 
had lighted no lamps, and the fire-flies 
were groping among the rose bushes out- 
side, where trees made a soft shade, and 
the scent of flowers blew in at the open 
window. As the twilight dropped down, 
and the stars trembled through the leaves, 
I saw Mr. Dunn open the gate and come 
slowly up the garden. I could not be mis- 
taken. I had watched for him too long 
to be deceived. I flew to open the door, 
but nobody rang. Then I threw it wide 
open, and there was no one to be seen. 
I ran down the garden path, but met no- 
body. ‘ 

“Oh, Letty,” I cried, returning to the 
parlor — “oh, Letty, he is dead — he ‘is 
dead!’’ 

‘*Who’s dead, for pity’s sake?’’ 

“Mr. Dunn, Letty.’ 

“Mr, Dunn? And what is that to you?” 

‘‘What is that to me, Letty! Why, it is 
everything to me. I saw him coming up the 
garden path, and the garden isempty. I 
couldn’t be mistaken—don’t I know every 
turn of his head—’’ 

“T congratulate you on your discovery,”’ 
said Letty. ‘It’s rather late, though, 
isn’t it, to find out that Mr. Dunn is 
everything to you?”’ 

“Better late than never,’’ said a voice 
at my elbow, and Mr. Dunn’s arms were 
about me. I had left the hall door open 
behind me in my alarm. 

“TI was going away to seek my fortune 
in Australia to-morrow,’ he explained, 
still holding me fast; ‘‘but I could not go 
without one last glimpse of you, Linda. 
I didn’t mean tocomein. I ought not to 
have come in.”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes,’’ I cried. 

“T only meant to see you, if possible, 
moving about your pleasant home, I, 
standing alone in the dusky garden out- 
side, only to know that you were safe and 
happy once more. I was disappointed to 
find the house so dark, and stepped back 
into the street. I could hardly make up 
my mind to go away, and while I hesi- 
tated, Miss Letty lighted a lamp, and I 
came back in time to hear your confes- 
sion.”’ 

“And you are going to Australia to- 
morrow?”’ I said. 

‘*We will defer the trip long enough to 
buy tickets for two,’’ he answered. I said 
we were shop-girls still, and so we are; 
that is, I resign my situation to-morrow 
in favor of Rose Cuthbert, whose hus- 
band has required only a year in which to 
lose her fortune. Yesterday I received 
the letter I wrote Mr. Dunn from the 
Dead-letter Office. I had just directed it 
to ‘‘Mr. Dunn, Boston,” as if there was 
only one Mr. Dunn in the world. When 
I look in his face I wonder I could ever 
have thought him too old; when I read 
his heart, I wonder I could ever have be- 
lieved that romance and he had parted 
company.—Harper’s Bazar. 





A WOMAN’S COLLEGE IN THE BIBLE. 

“There ought to be about fifty women 
police on the New York City force,’’ said 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in conversa- 
tion, the other day. ‘‘They ought to be 
of discreet age, and a principal part of 
their duties should be the looking out for 
young girls coming to the city as stran- 
gers. And some of them ought to patrol 
the streets at night, to look after women 
going home from work or the theatres.” 

Mrs. Stanton, now rounding out a long 
life of leadership, is one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in America. Her ideas 
are incisive and clear-cut. 

‘Besides women police there ought to 
be women street cleaners, too, See what 





an army of white uniformed men we have 
in this city! And how picturesque it 
would be to have some of the force wom- 
en!” 

Then came an addition that showed that 
Mrs. Stanton, although well past the eighty 
years’ mark, and a radical leader for wom. 
en’s reforms, is as delightfully feminine 
as ever. 

“They could dress in bloomers, and they 
could wear red feathers in their caps, and 
they could have red handles on their 
brooms!” she cried. 

Mrs, Stanton does not like the idea that 
woman brought sin into the world. ‘Why, 
the Bible itself says that the serpent was 
always there!” she exclaimed. 

“But did you notice what a high idea 
the serpent had of woman’s intellect?” 
she added with a twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘He 
did not try to tempt her with jewels or 
dresses or pleasures, but by arousing in 
her mind a strong thirst for knowledge. 
After that, the simple pleasure of talking 
with Adam was not enough.” 

Mrs, Stanton tells of asking a wealthy 
woman to give a part of her wealth to en- 
dow a woman’s college, and of the wo- 
man’s prim refusal on the ground that 
nowhere does the Bible recognize a wo- 
man’s college, 

‘And so I reminded her,’’ says Mrs. 
Stanton, ‘‘of the Prophetess Huldah, who, 
when the King wanted her, was found in 
the college.”’ 

Then, in reply to a further question: 
‘*No’’— with a regretful ghost of asmile— 
‘she gave $30,000 to a man’s college in- 
stead, after all.’’ 

Mrs. Stanton says that when she was a 
girl her father told her and her sisters that 
whenever they went anywhere, under the 
escort of young men, they must pay their 
own share of whatever expense was in- 
curred. This, he then told them, was for 
two reasons. One was thatthe most de- 
sirable young men were sometimes de- 
terred from offering their escort because 
they felt they could not afford a double 
expense. The other was that young 
women would be ina far more independ- 
ent position if they did not have to feel 
that their escorts had just been allowed to 
spend money upon them. 

Mrs, Stanton lives in a pleasant home, 
surrounded by pictures and books, and 
loves to sit silent thinking of the past, 
through the long twilight of the summer 
evenings.— Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post. 





CHEVY CHASE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aua, 20, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

Have you ever taken the delightful elec- 
tric-car ride from the Capitol in Washing- 
ton to Chevy Chase? If not, do so be- 
fore many moons have passed, speeding 
through prominent thoroughfares of the 
city out to the ‘‘Loop”’ beyond Connecticut 
Avenue, where you change cars for Chevy 
Chase. 

What a wild bit of forestry meets your 
eye at the ‘Loop!’ It isa fit approach 
to so romantic and picturesquely named a 
place as Chevy Chase. Who can see the 
name, without being projected into the 
fourteenth-century history of Scotland 
and England, with their national feuds, 
typified so aptly, and exemplified in verse 
by the ‘‘Hunting of the Cheviot, the Bal- 
lad of Chevy Chase, and the Battle of 
Otterburn?’”’ Impossible it is to see that 
name and not think of its old prototype, 
while your senses are drinking in the 
beauty of the passing scene. Winding 
walks lead down the ravine-like sides of 
Rock Creek Park to the ‘'Zoo,’”’ and a 
shimmering stream makes you wonder if 
trout or salmon ever sport in its shallow 
depths. Soon you speed by Cleveland 
Park on the left, and the first waft of the 


“The Best is 


the Cheapest.”” 


Experience teaches that 
good clothes wear longest, 
good foud gives best nutrition, 
and a good medicine that 
cures disease ts naturally the 
best and cheapest. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best medt- 
cine money can bey, because 
tt cures when all others fall. 


Poor Health —“‘Had poor i 
years, pains in shoulders, bach and 
etth constant headache, nervousness and 
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penetrating fragrance of new-mown hay, 
greets your nostrils, to fill you with sub- 
tle pleasure. Rustic fences come in sight, 
an ornamentation unusnal to eyes ac- 
customed to southern country sides; next 
you pass a neat, compact, cobbled build. 
ing, which serves the double purpose of 
station and post-office— you see the sign, 
“Chevy Chase, Maryland.”’ You are out 
of the District in a neighboring State. 
Across the border, in your neighbor's 
territory, where are the lords of the 
marches? why do they not come flocking, 
as when the Earl of Douglas rode 

Into England to catch a prey? 

He chose the Gordons and the Graemes, 

With them the Lindesays, light and gay; 

But the Jardines would not ride with him, 

And they rue it to this day. 

Modern villas and carefully laid-out 
streets constitute Chevy Chase village, 
while grand trees form a background of 
shade and rest. 

Alight at the corner, and walk past 
that stretch of marsh land where no 
house stands. A tangle of grasses sway 
and twist in the breeze, while a riotous 
bloom of lily and flag will call to mind 
how the wounded Douglas, about to die 
at the battle of Otterburn, summoned 
hjs “ain dear sister’s son,” Sir Hugh 
Montgomery—to say— 

What recks the death of ane? 


Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day's thy ain. 


My wound is deep, I fain would sleep, 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And hide me by the braken* bush 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 


Oh, bury me Ne the brakefi bush, 

Beneath the blooming briar, 

Let never living mortal ken 

That e’er a kindly Scot lies here. 

You fain would know what Scotchman 
chose this spot aod called it Chevy Chase, 
for the scene so revives the memory of 
those ballads of long ago. Keep on to 
that distant dark-red farmhouse high on 
a terrace. It is the well-known Club 
House, where officials meet, from the 
president down, Perhaps some of the hu- 
mane measures of the past administration 
have issued from the magic influences of 
this restful spot. 

No breeze stirred on the day I wan- 
dered through the Club House into the 
quaint pitched-roof ball-room, with its 
table of magazines and papers for odd 
moments of reading, while its members, 
at individual tables, dined under the trees. 
The setting sun threw its gilding rays on 
the dresses of the ladies; the grass looked 
like green velvet; not a cricket’s chirp 
disturbed the serenity of the hour. And 
I thought what a place to dally over the 
walnuts and the wine, to taste the epi- 
curean delights of the palate, and of satis- 
fied human companionship; yea, more, to 
plan purposes of far-reaching interna 
tional consequences under the quietude 
of the trees and the stars! 

Take the footpath on the left of the 
Terrace and continue across fields to the 
long two-storied Chevy Chase Inn. It is 
a cheerful-looking summer hotel of cool, 
yellow tints, with green blinds. 

Can the charm be explained of a wan. 
der through fields and grass and wild 
flowers on a warm summer’s night, to the 
city denizen shut up in asphalted Wash- 
ington? Strains of violin and piano 
issued from the open doors of the hotel, 
and I felt tempted to join the gay throng 
of young people, who were dancing with 
a charming abandonment of ceremony 
through the corridors, vut on to the broad 
piazzas. 

Vale Chevy Chase! and in the words of 
the old ballad— 

God save the king, and bless this land, 

With plenty, joy, and peace, 


And grant henceforth that foul debate 
’Twixt noblemen may cease. 


ADELAIDE WILSON. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


A TOUR THROUGH SOUTHERN OREGON. 


ASHLAND, Or., Aue. 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The vast stretch of Oregon country, 
bordering on northern California, is a 
wonderful succession of mountains, mines, 
cataracts, forests, lakes, and _ rivers, 
abounding with marvellous variety of 
scenery, magnificent distances, and virgin 
opportunities. A traveller feels well re- 
paid for the tedium of the journey over 
the worst roads imaginable, among the 
most primitive conditions compatible 
with human occupancy. 

Settlements occur at wide intervals. 
Busy little towns, like Klamath Falls, 
have electric lights, fair school-houses, 
churches, and water-works, Once in a 
while you drive into a dessicated, almost 
deserted village, reminding you of a 
country church-yard, lapsing into decay. 
These villages, always built by some 
boom, with varying brevities of existence, 
are rractically forsaken when the boom 
slackens; but only to be rehabilitated a 
few years later when new settlers arrive 
upon the scene, who are less restive 


*Fern. 





under the ebbs and tides of fortune than 
were the pioneers. Yet, the pioneers are 
by no means lacking in thrift, when they 
hie away at the approach of business 
stagnation in quest of greener fields and 
pastures new. The country is so big, and 
its possibilities so many, that the average 
border settler can replant his stakes in 
almost any direction. He 1s never lonely, 
for he is most at home in the saddle, and 
can gallop forth at any time to meet as- 
sociates anywhere. Itis the wife whose 
life is lonely. It is she who holds the 
fort at the far-away habitation, waiting, 
often with hopes deferred, for the realiza- 
tions that never comes. Too often her 
children, having ambitions born of re- 
pressed maternal environment, leave the 
border-home at an early age, to seek their 
fortune in more gregarious centres, leav- 
ing her dumb with despair, or so soured 
by life’s vicissitudes that she has lost all 
interest in life and all hope in the here- 
after. Yet, to the credit of the big- 
hearted men of the border, be it spoken, 
it is from sparsely settled counties like 
these that the best relative vote for an 
equal suffrage amendment always comes, 

‘My wife has done more to make and 
hold together what we possess than I 
have,” said one of these whole-souled 
fellows, whom I met at Klamath Falls. 

“The women have a hard enough time 
of it at best,’’ said another, ‘tand I de- 
spise a man who would accept for himself 
privileges or rights that he would deny to 
a woman!”’ exclaimed a third. 

I rode out to Klamath Falls with a min 
ister of the gospel, a veteran of the civil 
war, who does an occasional job of freight- 
ing to eke out an uncertain salary. Much 
to my gratification, I had a similar oppor- 
tunity on my return. So, as the weather 
was hot, too hot for further travelling 
away from the railroad, I cancelled en- 
gagements at Lakeview and other points 
for the present, and saved myself 230 
miles of additional staging through the 
heat and dust. 

Among the leading men I have met in 
Klamath Falls who carry the gorpel of 
equal rights to women on lonely stock 
ranches, were two young physicians, Drs. 
Hargess and Straw, who are fast building 
themselves up in the hearts of the people. 
Then there were the gentlemanly county 
officials, all of whom are our allies; sev 
eral merchants, lawyers, and preachers, 
who are suffragists, and quite a number of 
liquor sellers who were ready to welcome 
the equal suffrage movement as soon as 
they learned that the leaders were not 
making war upon them. 

A striking figure at one of the lectures 
was Captain O. C. Applegate, nephew of 
the late Hon. Jesse Applegate, who died 
mourning because his patient, but long 
dead wife, had never had her rights 
before the law. The captain who is a 
striking figure, taller than his fellows, is 
superintendent of the Indian reservation 
at Fort Klamath, and much beloved by the 
1,200 Indians under his charge, of whom 
he said there were 175 who voted at the 
late election, a few of them for the equal 
suffrage amendment, but most of them 
“‘ag’in it.” A Dunkard preacher I heard 
of, who had never voted before in Oregon, 
and the only vote he cast at the last elec. 
tion was to “down the vimins!”’ Valu- 
able citizens, these! Captain Applegate 
says he will have his Indian voters in bet- 
ter training next time the amendment is 
submitted, and so says the leader of Port- 
land’s Chinese ‘‘Native Sons.”’ 

The return drive to Ashland with the 
second freighter preacher, accompanied 
by Mrs. P. L. Fountain of Klamath Falls 
and her little son, was devoid of unusual 
incidents. The night out was spent at 
the Eaton’s half-way house, which shel- 
tered us on the outward journey, and sent 
us on Our way next morning with the 
birds. Twenty-two miles brought us to 
the Siskyion Soda Springs. Ashland is 
ten miles away. Here for several days I 
halt with my good friends, J. M. Wag- 
ner and family, where the mineral waters 
tempt wayfarers to linger amid the green- 
est of groves and healthiest of breezes. 
Here at this wayside inn, 1 resume my 
writing, wishing that I might stay the 
summer through. Buta pilgrimage that 
must carry me to every county in the 
State within the next few months, is be- 
fore me; so, pausing only for a few days 
to quaff the health-giving waters of these 
soda springs, which will one day rival 
Saratoga, I must hasten onward. 

My host said upon my arrival, ‘You 
ought to take more pains to educate the 
women on the suffrage question. I asked 
my wife how I should vote, and she said. 
‘Do as you please, and I'll be satisfied.’ I 
voted ‘yes’ but, after all, I don’t know 
that I would if she had tried to make me 
do it.”’ 

“Your wife knew what was what,” I 
replied approvingly, and her arch smile 
was enough to make any husband proud 
of the proof he had given that he was 
worthy of her trust. 

Very unlike this was the excuse of a 
hardware merchant in Portland, of whom 
I was purchasing a door-lock, a few days 
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Civic and Sociological Work. 
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“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
ayD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Daysat 10 A.M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P. M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M.and 215 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at1015 A. M.and 5.30 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M.and 3.15 P.M. (No 3 A.M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. Single tare 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Bost and Gl t Steamboat Co. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, | the regular medium of communication 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different between the Oiled women of America. 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, | be without it. Sample copy free. 

Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 

Willard, and others, as well as valuable $1.00 A YEAR. 

Seieas’ he So . a HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
W.S. 4.,3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston 


after the election: “I asked my wife how 
I should vote, and sbe said she didn’t 
want to vote, so I voted no,” he said, 
languidly. 

“Hadn’t you better go home and ask 
your wife if she wants a door-lock before 
you sell me one?” I asked, in reply. He 
looked too sheepish for anything, as I 
added, ‘‘you evidently see the point.”’ 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish 





ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIAL!’ 





Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portiand. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New -_— points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached w Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives fal) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, hoston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G, P. A., Chicago. 
The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cho'ula, 
The Valicy and Hills vi Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 











For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the sifie coast, will be sent on application 


on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independ 
Waverloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, ockwel 
ity, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


City, 


DOUBLE DAIL 


SERVICE 


Buffet-library -smo: ivy er, Sl ey ne COrs, free 
reclining chair cars. ))'' ingens = 
Tickets of agents of 1 ( Ki. uo and connecting 
lines. A. HH. Ad ON GLA, Chicago. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JENNIE NOONAN WHELESS, A MISSISSIPPI 
POET. 
Vernon, Miss., Ava. 15, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

It had been said scornfully, for a num- 
ber of years, that the South had produced 
no literature worthy of consideration. If 
this statement should be made now, it 
would be vehemently denied,—not only 
by the Southern people, but by intelligent 
readers every where. 

Poverty is the keenest spur to literary 
effort ever known. Prior to the civil 
war the South was too rich to make any 
exertion that was not imperative. The 
inertia of every sort prevalent in this 
section was attributed to the climate, 
which had to bear much, and, like char- 
ity, “cover a multitude of faults;’ but 
the social conditions held the secret of it 
all. The aristocrats were too leisurely in 
their habits of life to undertake anything 
so laborious as authorship; the middle 
classes lacked culture, and were suffi- 
ciently well established financially not to 
be prodded on to intellectual attainments ; 
while the poorer element, alas! were, by 
their dense ignorance, utterly barred out 
of the question. 

The pain and loss and stress of exist- 
ence that have followed the four years of 
mortal national combat, bave aroused, 
quickened, and developed the latent tal- 
ent of the men and women of the South- 
ern States. Their sorrows, their disap- 
pointments, their hopes, are finding voice 
in poetry and prose that challenge the 
respect and admiration of thinkers in all 
lands. The South is producing a litera- 
ture that will take no second rank with 
the best literary efforts that have been 
made in this country and many others. 

Miss Mary Murfree, under her nom de 
plume of Charles Egbert Craddock, is the 
standard bearer of the women novelists 
of the South. Thomas Nelson Page, the 
popular Virginia author, heads the list 
of Southern men among the writers of 
fiction. With these come Will Allen 
Drumgoole, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Grace 
King, Mollie Moore Davis, Augusta Evans 
Wilson, Madame LeVert, Caroline Lee 
Hentz, George W. Cable, James Lane 
Allen, Harris Dickson, and Opie Read. 

In the list of poets, Sidney Lanier, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Eugene Field, and Frank 
L. Stanton are preéminent. 

As humorists, Bill Nye and Bill Arp 
take high rank. 

As a dialect writer, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris stands unexcelled. 

Asa journalist, Catherine Cole had no 
superior. Other well-known names are 
those of E. C. Stedman, Louis Pendleton, 
and some less prominent. 

Jennie Noonan Wheless is regarded as a 
beautiful writer of poetry. For years ex- 
quisite little gems have dropped from her 
brain, showing a delightful purity of 
thought and style that was bewitching. A 
few weeks ago she published a volume of 
poems, called ‘A Wayside Flower.”’ It is 
handsomely bound, and contains many 
creations that reflect great credit on the 
gifted author. 

Mrs. Wheless is a Mississipian by birth, 
of Southern extraction on her maternal 
side, of pure Irish on her father’s. Dur- 
ing her school days she was noted for 
brilliant scholarship, a lovely disposition, 
and a facile, poetic pen. Soon after her 
graduation she made a happy marriage, 
and has lived in quietude since that event 
in Yazoo City, where she is loved and 
honored by its citizens, who appreciate 
her genius. The editor of a leading State 
paper said recently that he regarded Mrs, 
Wheless as the only poet in Mississippi. 
There were those who wrote poetry, 
but she alone had a true conception of 
the art, and the power to put it into ex- 
pression. All through the poetry of 
Jennie Noonan Wheless there is a “per- 
sistent pathos” that lends an indescribable 
charm. 

The sadness of her verse is largely 
attributable to the fact that all of her 
immediate relatives have passed to other 
worlds, except a sister, from whom she 
has been separated for many years. The 
latter is Mrs. Fanny Noonan Hosking, who 
is a prominent club woman, now living in 
the City of Mexico. 

The finest of the poems of Mrs. Wheless 
are “‘A Morning Prayer,’ ‘‘An Old Time 
Song,” “The Garden’s Gossip,” ‘Re- 
membrance,” ‘Morning Glories,” ‘*Octo- 
ber,’ “Tu One Beloved,” ‘ Where the Two 
Roads Met,” ‘L’Amour Mort,” and 
*‘Across the Years.” The iast in its 
sweetness and tenderness is an index to 
all the rest. It goes as follows: 

**Perhaps the breath of flowers in the room, 

The faint reminder of their presence here, 
Has wakened thoughts as sweet as their per- 

And like the sunbeams full of warmth and 


cheer. 
The pansies smile at me with eyes so blue, 
I press my lips to them and think of you. 


So long, alas! we two have dwelt apart, 
Life has bestowed her meed of toil and tears 





And shadowed days 7 my eager heart ; 
But now, at peace, across the years, 

And thankful am for all the good and true 

Which has been mine, and most of all for 


you. 


Fate separates, but distance cannot harm 

The sweet companionship which once was 

ours 

Nor take from me the memory of yourcharm, 

Which wakens with the fragrance of these 

flowers ; 

No years of absence ever can undo 

The bonds of tenderness which cling to 
you. 

Across the years I hear your loving voice, 

Urging me always to some higher aim. 
When I have won I know that you rejoice; 

When I have failed you grieve but do not 

blame. 
If in my humble way some good I do, 
I owe it to these other years and you.”’ 

Mrs. Wheless is still a young woman, 
and her many friends earnestly hope that 
“A Wayside Flower” is simply the begin- 
ning of a literary life for her. 

BELLE KEARNEY. 








SOUTHERN BUSINESS WOMEN. 


The business woman has come to stay, 
says the New Orleans Picayune. The 
professional woman has arrived, as the 
French say, in Jaw, medicine, and journal- 
ism, and is even filling a few pulpits. 
There is hardly an occupation or a career 
that is not as open to one sex as to the 
other, and nowaday every woman’s talents 
alone set the limit to her success. 

Everywhere in America men have been 
generous competitors to women, and this 
is particularly so in the South. Here the 
working woman occupies a place that is 
absolutely unique, and a consideration 
and respect that is shown her nowhere 
else on earth. This is dueto many causes 
—the chivalry of our men, for one thing, 
and for another to the fact that behind 
the counters, before the typewriter, even 
treading the weary measure that is set to 
the song of the shirt, are hundreds and 
hundreds of women who represent the 
very best blood of the old Southern aris- 
tocracy. The civil war brought ruin and 
desolation to many families, and from 
these ruined homes were recruited the 
ranks of the women who are the bread- 
winners of to day. 

That these women, whose sole idea of a 
woman’s work was “to sit on a silk cushion 
and sew up aseam,”’ should have been so 
soon able to adjust themselves to the hard 
demands of commercial life, is a feat of 
adaptability possible only to the versatile 
American woman. They did it, however, 
and New Orleans not only numbers its 
thousands of clever and capable women 
clerks and stenographers and book-keep- 
ers, but women who have made notable 
successes in enterprises in which they 
were pioneers. Nor are the women in 
other parts of the State behind their New 
Orleans sisters in progress. Everywhere 
they have made themselves felt, and 
Shreveport, in particular, has a group of 
bright women who have distinguished 
themselves in winning laurels in fields 
generally thought to belong exclusively 
to man, 

Conspicuous among these bright and 
progressive women is Mrs. Durringer, 
who for many years has been clerk of the 
police jury, and who is believed to be the 
only woman in theentire country who 
holds such a position. Mrs. Durringer has 
received a man’s salary for doing a man’s 
work, and has given entire satisfaction to 
the many people with whom she comes in 
contact in the handling of large public con- 
tracts and the disbursement of large sums 
of public money. 

Another Shreveport woman who refutes 
the old theory that a woman can’t bea 
good business man is Miss Della H. Jacobs, 
who is the assistant secretary of the 
Shreveport Mutual Building Association, 
and who personally manages nearly all of 
the clerical and business affairs of a com- 
pany that has over a million dollars’ stock 
subscription account. 

Miss Rosa Kelly also occupies a position 
to which a woman has probably never been 
elected before. She is the secretary of 
the Hargrove Cotton Mill Company, and 
is a capable and popular accountant, anda 
financier who handles large money matters 
with entire satisfaction to the stockhold- 
ers and officers. Miss Kelly was required 
to give an indemnity bond, just like a 
man, and she runs her office not only like 
a man, but like an extremely able and en- 
ergetic one. 
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A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


A practical school of agriculture and 
horticulture, to which women will be ad- 
mitted as well as men, is to be opened 
on September 12, at Briarcljff Manor, 
twenty-seven miles from New York. A 
school of this kind has been talked of for 
years by prominent men and women of 
New York City, who saw the necessity 
and advantage of systematic training in 
the tilling of the soil and the management 
of business of the industry, and now Mr. 
W. W. Land, a wealthy retired merchant, 
whose hobby is agriculture, has made the 
school possible by setting aside a part of 
his 4,000 acre farm for the purpose. 
Buildings for the accommodation of stu- 








dents, and lecture-rooms and laboratories 
are now being put up. A leaflet lately 
issued in regard to the enterprise says 
that the object of the school is the prac- 
tical training of men and women in cor- 
rect methods of horticulture, floriculture, 
gardening, and poultry raising, that they 
may become proficient in managing es- 
tates, farms, greenhouses, and gardens. 
It is also hoped to establish a higher 
value for the small farm under intensive 
culture and to develop special markets 
for the finer productions. 

The course of study will include hor- 
ticulture, botany, chemistry, geology, 
economic entomology, building construc- 
tion, stock husbandry, and bookkeeping. 
The course will be two years, tuition 
$100 a year, and board $280 a year. To 
enter the school the applica must have 
good health, a fair knowledge of the 
common English branches, and good re- 
ferences, and must be over sixteen years 
old. 





THE CRY OF THE LITTLE PEOPLES. 


BY RICHARD LE GALIENNE. 


I. 
The cry of the Little Peoples went up to God 
in vain: 
The Czech, and the Pole, and the Finn, and 
the Schleswig Dane. 


We ask but a little portion of the green and 
ancient earth ; 

Only to sow and sing and reap in the land 
of our birth. 


We ask not coaling stations, nor ports in the 
China seas, 

We leave to the big child-nations such rival- 
ries as these. 


We have learned the lesson of time, and we 
know three things of worth: 

Only to sow and sing and reap in the land of 
our birth. 

Il. 

Oh, leave us our little margins, waste ends of 
land and sea, 

A little grass, and a hill or two, and a 
shadowing tree; 


Oh, leave us our little rivers, that sweetly 
catch the sky, 

To drive our mills, and to carry our wood, 
and to ripple by. 


Once, long ago, like you, with hollow pur- 
suit of fame, 

We filled all the shaking world with the 
sound of our name; 


But now we are glad to rest, our battles and 
boasting done, 

Glad just to sow and sing and reap in our 
share of the sun. 

III. 

And what shall you gain if you take us and 
bind us and beat us with thongs, 

And drive us to sing underground in a whis- 
per our sad little songs? 


Forbid us the very use of our heart’s own 
nursery tongue— 

Is this to be strong, you nations, is this to 
be strong? 


Your vulgar battles to fight, and your shop- 
man conquest to keep, 

For this shall we break our hearts, for this 
shall our old men weep? 


What gain in the day of battle—to the Russ, 
to the German, what gain, 

The Czech, and the Pole, and the Finn, and 
the Schleswig Dane? 


IV. 
The cry of the Little Peoples goes up to God 
in vain; 
For the world is given over to the cruel sons 
of Cain; 


The hand that would bless us is weak, and 
the hand that would break us is strong, 

And the power of pity is naught but the 
power of a song. 


The dreams that our fathers dreamed to-day 
are laughter and dust, 

And nothing at all in the world is left for a 
man to trust. 


Let us hope no more, or dream, or prophesy, 
or pray, 

For the iron world no less will crash on its 
iron way; 

And nothing is left but to watch, with a 
helpless, pitying eye, 

The kind old aims for the world and the 
kind old fashions die. 

—London Chronicle. 
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THE DEERFIELD ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


A model Village Arts and Craft Society 
exists at Deerfield, Mass., the Deerfield of 
tragic history in the French and Indian 
war, and in modern times of fine old 
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ing of one story, with a pretty portico en- 
trance. Its one room, besides coat-room, 
kitchen, pantry, etc., is a capacious home- 
like apartment with corner seats, book- 
shelves, leaded windows, and an old-fash- 
ioned fireplace in tasteful colonial sim- 
plicity. The walls are hung with paper 
of soft green tint which harmonizes ef- 
fectively with the white woodwork of 
dado and chimney-piece. Cushions of 
green are in the corner seats, and white 
dimity curtains drape the pretty windows. 
In this suitable setting the attractive in- 
dustries of Deerfield were shown, The 
walls were hung with hand-made rugs, 
whose soft artistic colors are the modern 
interpretation of the old-time rag-weaving. 
The durability of the colonial hand-made 
carpet was there united with the improv- 
ing touch of an advanced taste. The prices 
range from six to ten dollars, according to 
size. Thirty or forty of these were shown 
in shaded and mixed tints of tans, browns, 
greens, blues, with occasional effective 
dashes of brighter yellow and scarlet. On 
the wall, too, were several samples of the 
old-fashioned netted bed testers that are 
finding sale now as valances to the mod- 
ern sleeping-couch. Hand-made fringes 
and laces for the dimity spreads that were 
popular with our great-grandmothers 
were also shown, 

Spread out upon beautiful old tables of 
polished mahogany, loaned for the oc- 
casion, were fully fifty pieces of new and 
exquisite work of the famous Deerfield 
Blue and White Needlework Society. 
This society really gave the impetus to the 
Village Arts and Crafts Association. Its 
founders, the Misses Whiting and Miller, 
lend their artistic skill to all the village 
enterprises, and it is primarily through 
their efforts that these exhibitions have 
been successfully established. The Blue 
and White Society is constantly develop- 
ing the scope of its work while conscien- 
tiously preserving its unique character. A 
new piece shown is a bedspread of heavy 
linen all done in white, with a very coarse 
thread in a great variety of stitches, which 
lie on the fabric with a brocade effect that 
is highly original and attractive. The de- 
sign covers the top of the bed, and there 
is a close feathery border about the over- 
hanging edges which reach to the floor, 
and so serve asa valance. A pair of pil- 
low shams, similarly embroidered, make 
up the set, the whole intended asa gift toa 
young New York girl. Besides these 
there are several small curtains and table- 
covers, with many mats and _ doilies. 
These are worked in blue and white, 
pink and green, green and white, and 
orange and green (all colors dyed by the 
society), on several varieties of hand-spun 
linens from Kentucky, Faya), and from 
Italy. An interesting item concerning the 
Kentucky linen is that the flax is grown 
and the fabric spun by the students of 
Berea College, who in this way assist in 
defraying their educational expenses. 


| This linen, in two or three tones of cream 
| grayish-white, is an attractive textile for 


houses, rare colonial relics, and the most | 
| fifty and sixty cents a yard. 


beautiful of shade trees. Its exhibition, 


held early in August, was a revelation of | 
| Deerfield is that of weaving palm leaf bas- 


the possibilities in a little village of a sin- 
gle street, says a correspondent of the 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

The room in which the exhibit was 
made, the Martha Goulding Pratt Memo- 
rial, was, in itself, worth seeing. For 
twenty-five years Miss Pratt was the post- 
master at Deerfield. Her work and ser- 
vice radiated from behind the pigeonholed 
mail boxes to every home in the village 
and every farm homestead in the country 
roundabout. When she died, in 1897, her 
friendsand neighbors, in affectionate ap- 
preciation of her noble life, established a 
village room in her memory. The Memo. 
rial House, built and furnished"for about 
a thousand dollars, is a low, oblong build- 


other embroidery. Loosespraying designs, 
done in a heavy thread, are most effective, 
and portieres,table covers, and many sorts 
of draperies and hangings are fashioned 
from it. Itis of good width and sells at 


The latest industry to be developed at 


kets. The movement was started by a city 
woman, who saw the possibilities, and 
asked every one interested to come to the 
village hotel and see what could be done. 
Another woman, a former resident of the 
place, home on a visit, gave a few lessons 
in the work to those who wished to under- 
take it, and a club of basket-weavers was 
the result. The first promoters supplied 
the link between city buyers and country 
workers, and the enterprise has flourished 
remarkably. The work is the same in 
principle as the old-fashioned palm-leaf 
hat-weaving that was a common accom- 
plishment in the days when these hats 
were legal tender at the country stores. It 





was not remarkable that in a community 
like Deerfield a number of women were 
found to recall their youthful skill, and 
these, with others who are pew but quick 
to learn the simple art, make up the 
“Deerfield Basket-Makers.”” They only 
began to work for the market last fall, and 
already they find difficulty in supplying 
the demand, so pleasing are the dainty, 
beautifully woyen, big and little baskets 
which they produce. Many fine speci- 
mens were shown at the exhibition, al- 
though the founder of the society, Miss 
Coleman, considers that the display is the 
merest foreshadowing of what will soon 
be done. 

Mrs. Madeline Yale Wynne, who ownsa 
Deerfield homestead and spends her sum- 
mers there, exhibited some of her work in 
silver, copper, and enamel, together with 
a few leather bags with metal trimmings 
which she has lately begun to make. Miss 
Annie G. Putnam of Deerfield showed an 
excellent piece of decorated leather in the 
form of a country-house mail-bag, and a 
beautiful almond bow! and spoon in silver 
with color in enamel, also a pair of small 
silver cups shaped like a flower. The 
Misses Allen, who have been so successful 
in portraits, character-studies as well as 
scenes from nature, showed a good col- 
lection of figure pieces and landscape 
compositions of recent production, among 
them a series of illustrations for maga- 
zines. Although their work is done en- 
tirely with the camera, it assumes the 
importance of artistic work. Deerfield 
should be proud of what it has already 
developed and promises for the future. 
This exhibit, good as it was, is considered 
to be an intermediate display, the chief 
exhibitions being held biennially. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be the charming comedy, 
by Martha Morton, ‘A Fool of Fortune,” 
The original production, by Mr. William 
H. Crane and his company, a few seasons 
ago, proved that it has all the essentials to 
give it general favor, while possessing an 
especial interest for those who delight in 
the higher class of dramatic productions. 
The story deals with every-day incidents 
in American life, and its central figure is 
a typical American business man, a staunch 
and honorable fighter, whose struggles 
against bad fortune make the theme. A 
notably strong cast has been arranged. 











If you wish to cure scrofula or salt 
rheum permanently, take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
_, It expels all impurities from the 

ood, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furuished House for Sammer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
peenssntty situated on hill overlooking the water, 

or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. a Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave , Dorchester, Mass. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston Mas 














To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Fee order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, 1p 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Aticz Stonz BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid. 50 -ent- 
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